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REVIBWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
in the Wilderness; or, Wanderings in South 
Africa. By H. H. Methuen. Pp. 318. Bentley. 
gut months’ excursion into the interior of South 
ica, in company with three gentlemen of the 
ames of Pearson, Bain, and Monypenny, whom 
met at Graham’s town, has enabled the author 
give the public a lively account of their personal 
ventures, hunting, camping, and other various 
x and feats peculiar to this country. After 
ichtensteiv, Burchill, Dr, Andrew Smith,* Mof- 


went, equipped and furnished in the usual way of 
South African travellers ; with huge wagons drawn 
by oxen, horses to ride, and well armed with guns 


and rifles, swords and spears. A Hottentot escort, | 
as servants, guides, and fellow-sportsmen, increased 


the cortege; and in many parts large bodies of the 
natives attended their footsteps. After quitting 
Ramah, we come to our first quotation : 

‘‘ Travelling late at night, we came to a salt-pan. 
| Our oxen were thoroughly wearied, and we were 
| in a painful state of suspense as to the existence 
| of fresh water, when a flight of cranes, disturbed 





| by our approach, announced this inestimable trea- 


small head, short stout legs, heavy body, high 
shoulder, and its round hoofs, exactly resembling 
those of an ox. It is now becoming scarce from 
being much bunted fer its flesh and hide; the for- 
mér, marbled with fat, exceeding in flavour that of 
any other animal of chase. In the Kalagare the 
elands, which require little or no water where the 
water-melon grows, still exist in vast herds. The 


| best method of shooting them is to ride in pursuit, 


keeping behind and to the left of them, with your 


| horse weil in hand, lest they should turn suddenly 
| upon’ you, and when within a yard of their tails, 
| discharge your gun into their flanks, wheeling off 


t, Mejor Harris, and others who have published | sure. The herbs crushed by the wagon on its path | to the left at the same moment. Upon the fat, 


nthe subject, we could not expect much novel 
jorwation; and as Mr. Methuen confines him- 

falmost entirely to journalised descriptions of 
hat happened from day to day, scientific intelli- 
ence is out of the question, and the reader must 

prepared to expect but a narrative of incidents, 

ot without interest, and presenting a striking 
en of life in these deserts. In his preface the 
thor remarks generally : 

«As the traveller advances north, the country 
es sensibly both in beauty and interest ; 
tion assumes a bolder and more tropical 

paracter; boundless forests succeed to the naked 

nd parched deserts ; while to the east, vast moun- 
tins, clothed at their bases in luxuriant foliage, 
ingle with the clouds; water becomes more 
ydant; and wild animals, in infiuite variety, 
ord to the naturalist a most delightful and con- 

source of entertainment, Nor need the ex- 

joer apprehend extreme danger-trdi=w i 
res, which in general welcome the visits of white 

en, being desirous of bartering their commodities, 
nl foreseeing the advantages which the opening 
fa trade would introduce amongst them. Climate 
ould be his greatest enemy; and even this diffi- 
lty might be materially counteracted, under Pro- 
idence, by judicious measures.” 

Andin the body of the work, near the end of his 

“South Africa certainly was once far better wa- 
ered than it now is, which Livingston imputes to 
he land having risen: he had observed the beds 

old rivers, now filled up, and often intersected 

others, which once evidently flowed through the 
idand dreary Kalagare.” 

But to illustrate the almost invariable features 
of this volume we must not look for such observa- 
ious as these, which are few and far between, but 
pick outa sample of the sporting and night dan- 

into which, like Major Harris (see last year’s 
lume of the Literary Gazette, No. 1413), they 
iuiged with British energy ; chasing all kinds of 
iddeer andoxen; fightingtigers, hyenas, lions, and 
hinoceroses; shooting hippopotamuses, giraffes, 
nd elephants; and, in short, tempting every sort 
fatigue and danger with remarkable excitement 
pleasure to match. For this they were pre- 
ed on their outset from the frontier ; for they 
ere told that ‘violent and bloedy conflicts often 
when the colonists overtake the thieves, for 
Caffits are courageous as well as active; they 
ae reported, in their warfare, never to give or ask 
for quarter, and to be very cruel to their prisoners. 
gun is now coming into general use amongst 
them, and will prove a formidable addition to the 
= or assegai, their chief weapon in the last 


te the midet of these natives, however, they 
Whose collection of natural history, &, at the Egyp- 


tan flall was s0.fine and instructive.—Ed. 
(alarged 92.) 





| Were so aromatic as quite to scent the air. 


with the sun’s rays glittering on its white surface, 
resembled a frozen lake covered by snow; long 
transparent crystals, crossing and intersecting each 
other in all directions, formed a beautiful but fra- 
gile net-work, through which our horses’ feet 
penetrated into a soft black soil. ‘The shape of 
the pan was circular; it seemed about half a mile 
in diameter, and was on a perfect level: the salt 
was nauseous to the taste. I measured the dis- 
tance between the strides of an ostrich, which 
were very distinctly impressed on the sand, and 
found it nine feet; proving the bird to have been 
a very large one, and running at full speed. Ad- 
vancing, we passed a fountain of mineral water, 
which left a strong flavour of sulphur. in the 
mouth; it oozed through a black sand, and was 
appropriately denominated by the Griquas, who 
are not particular in their uomenelature, ‘ Stink- 
fontein.’ ” 

A few days later we read : 

“We again moved forward, passing several deep 
pitfalls dug in the wheel-tracks; for as yet we had 


is again visible on all sides. 


difficulty to find a path:—a better cover for lions 
could not be imagined, and accordingly their foot- 


thorn-trees —waggishly termed by the settlers, 
‘ wait-a-bit thorns,’ from the pertinacious and de- 
voted attachment which they exhibit to all that 


overhead, and clawed the wagon-covers unmer- 
cifully. A little before sunset, our oxen being 
thoroughly wearied, we called a haJt; and five pon- 
derous bull elands coming in view, Pearson and I 
pursued them, with Piet in company as before. 
This is the largest of the antelope tribe, unless the 
giraffe be included in it; it is not fleet, and on 
horseback can be.easily overtaken. In the present 
instance the ground was very rotten, and I, being 
of a light. weight, had a great advantage over my 
companion. This enabled me to kill a bull that 
was labouring along behind the rest, his dew-lap 
flapping about, his mouth frothing, and his head 
held horizontally, with the nostrils widely expanded 
to catch the wind. The creature measured five 
feet ten inches in height at the wither; girth at 
the same spot, eight feet six inches; girth of fore- 
arm, one foct seven inches; horns upright, length 
two feet six inches; colour, light brown. 
peculiar features in this animal, which must strike 








always seen indistinct vestiges of ruts left by Gri- | 
qua or other wagons. The Balalas are said to fire | stately gemsboks dive into the bush, but our party 
the grass merely for the purpose of annoying tra- | wanted flesh, so we stuck fast by the elands. 
vellers—how truly I know not, but smoke and fire | 
Our course lay | had each of us similar good fortune. 
through a dense jungle of matted bush and long | following the track of our horses, came up, and 
grass ; through which the first adventurous vehicle, | /ooked volumes of delight. 
in whose wake we followed, must have had great | 


come within their reach—stretched their boughs | was 





We | which is found in large quantities on the breast” 
examined the salt-pan on the next morning, which, | and by-the heart of the eland, we entirely depended 
| for wagon-grease, candles, and many culinary deli- 


cacies. When the eland lay prostrate, Piet left 
Pearson and myself by the side of it, while he went 
to the wagon for assistafce, returning after the 
lapse of anthour with Frolic and a fresh horse. It 
now grew late, and the-sun disappeared in the 
west, so, lighting a fire, we dissected the huge 
animal as quickly as possible; but when engaged 
in the task, heard either a lion or an ostrich at 
some distance off, the sounds emitted by these two 
very differént creatures being often mistaken for 
each other,” 

As another singular fact in natural history, Mr. 
M. states that “under no circumstances, either of 
pleasure, pain, or fear, are the eland and giraffe 
known to utter any sound.” 

Another shot is the gemsbok; and the story 
rups. thus: 

“The delays caused by the condition of our 
oxen are very tedious. Pearson and myself, at- 
tended by Piet, rode out to foray, with three Ba- 
lala footmen as guides. We fell in with a herd of 
cow elands, and whilst chasing them, saw two 


ear- 
son first laid one prostrate, and Piet and myself 


The Balalas, 


Leaving them to guard 
our spoils, we tied some /it-bits off the breast to 
our saddles, and turned homewards. On our road 
back I wounded a gemsbok, and regardless of the 


prints were distinguished on the soft“sand. ‘he | pieces of meat which dangled, like John Gilpin’s 


bottles, at my side, rode it to a standstill; it was 
very vicious, but a lucky shot rendered it helpless, 
and then I looked for mycompanions. The sun 
low, the country wooded and intricate, with- 
out water. I had in the circuitous chase lost all 
my bearings, and not a sign or sound of man could 
be discerned. A few hartebeests scampered past 
me, whilst gazing reluctantly on the dead antelope, 
which it was necessary to abandon forthe night. 
Taking the sun as my only guide, I rode back, 
shouted, and repeatedly fired my gun, till, when 
my mind was nearly made up to stop and collect 
wood for a fire to lie by during the night, I heard 
an answering gun a long way off: riding in the line 
which it indicated, I rejoined Pearson and Piet, 
and after disturbing an ostrich seated on ten eggs, 
three of which, all we could carry, were appro- 
priated, we returned to the wagons. [Next day] 


| we visited the carcass of the gemsbok, and foynd it 
; almost devoured, with about a hundred vultures 


seated over it; but the magnificent horns were 


| uninjured, which we made fast behind one of the 
The | 


saddles. A pair of unutterables had been carried 


| by Frolic for the purpose of conveying back the 


an observer, are its deep dew-lap, disproportionately | remaining ostrich-eggs. 


Instead of the ‘original 
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nest, however, we came on another containing 
eight eggs; these we stowed away in the legs of 
the before-mentioned article of dress, tying some 
cord tightly round the lower ends, and set them 
astride of a horse, called Zwarte-boy: this was the 
most unruly of my stud, and beside having inverted 
several Hottentots, had previously cracked the 
stock of my Purday-rifle by discharging his rider 
without notice. On the present occasion he broke 
loose from Piet, and, as if conscious that he was 
doing mischief, capered and galloped till every egg 
was broken, and his own flanks were plastered with 
their contents. The greater part of the three 
elands fell to the share of some Bakatlas who were 
travelling with us, and begged hard for the booty, 
but one was devoured in the night by some wild 
beasts. The poor Balalas who kept sentry over 
another were almost frightened to death by four 
lions coming to the spot, and endeavouring to get 
at the meat; they told us that they had been obliged 
to pelt the lions with hot ashes.” 

Again, we have other characteristic features: 

‘‘A bees’ nest was discovered at the foot of a 
mokala tree by the keen-eyed savages who attended 
us, and soon despoiled of its lucious contents—the 
comb and honey were very white and pure. On 
this and other occasions I could not help contrast- 
ing the disposition of the unfortunate bees, pos- 
sessed ofa sting as they are, with that of their Bri- 
tish kinsmen. Here were naked savages digging 
an opening to the bees’ nest with hardenec' sticks, 
and then fearlessly thrusting in their hands to 
grasp the comb, yet not one was stung. Some may 
think the skin of these men impenetrable, but Bain 
and I stood cluse by unassailed: the bees seemed 
to be stupified at their misfortune. Riding a-head 
of the waggons, Bain shot a bluegnoo, at which all 
the Balalas came to a dead point, and refused to 
move. We left them by the carcass, and entered 
some clumps of bush, when five wild pigs, headed 
by a noble boar, passed us, tail erect. My horse 
was rather a slow one, but I gave them chase, and, 
being unable to come up with any other, was forced 
to content myself with a sow, which came to bay, 
and fell at the first shot. The boar was svon out 
of sight in the bush, whither my eyes watched him 
very wistfully, for his tusks were so large as to 
resemble horns.* There are two kinds of wild pig 
in South Africa, the bush-pig and the flat-pig 
(Vlacke-Vark). The one I killed belonged to the 
last-named species,} which has the larger tusks of 


the two, and frequents more open ground : the sow 
has large tusks as well as the boar, though inferior 
in size. We did not often fall in with these crea- 
tures, but, judging by the many jaws which the 
savages used to bring us for barter, they cannot be 
uncommon. Their colour is dingy grey, with stiff 
bristles along the back, and but few hairs else- 
where; the tail sixteen inches long, tipped with 
black hairs; eyes small, and far up on the head; 
ears small and upright ; an excrescence below each 
eye, and a row of white whiskers on either cheek: 


height of the boar about thirty inches.” 





* “ T have a pair of boar's tusks measuring eleven 
inches and a half each from the jaw-bone, five inches and 
a half in cireumference at the base, and thirteen inches 
apart at their extremities.” 

+ “ Phaseocherus Africanus. The other is a sort com- 
mon in the colony, and called Bosch Vark, Sus Larvatus.” 


The next is a graphic description of a royal 
battue: 

“Tn hunting with some Balalas, I rode down and 
caught a quagga foal, about two months old, which 
was taken to the wagons, where for the first day 
it neighed loudly for its mother, especially when it 
heard the neighing of any other quaggas; it soon, 
however, became tame, and followed the horses, 
but not having ceased sucking, and being unable to 
live by grazing, it pined on the gruel which we 
gave it, and ultimately died. On the same day I 
rode up to a male, and shot it at arm’s length; it 
seemed the largest of the troop to which it be- 
longed; height eleven hands and a half; neck very 
|thick; head heavy; body more punchy than a 
horse’s; legs very stout and muscular; hoofs round 
and contracted behind; colour rufous brown with 
dark bands extending to the fetlocks. This is the 
Bonte-quagga,* or Burchell’s zebra, the only kind 
of which we obtained specimens. I observed the 
Balalas take from their necks some bone orna- 
ments, which they threw after the manner of dice, 
and by the mode of their falling predicted our suc- 
cess in shooting. They prophesied that we should 
kill a koodoo, and, since these animals were not 
uncommon in the vicinity, they probably acted on 
the plan of the famed Pythian oracle. 

“12¢h. Bain rode with me towards the Bakatla 
range of mountains, which we were now fast ap- 
proaching, while the wagons followed slowly on 
the same route. We had ridden within a mile of 
the mountains, which, clad in wood at their bases, 
and intersected by dark ravines, formed with their 
rugged summits a most striking object, when we 
encountered some Bakatlas, armed with shields and 
assegais. They talked very fast, and made many 
signs, from which we concluded that they knew 
where game was, and were desirous to lead us to it. 
Parties of men, however, shouting with stentorian 
lungs, issued from the bushes on all sides; a giraffe 
was seen striding rapidly away; presently a herd 
of quaggas, pallahs, gnoos, and ostriches, shewed 
themselves. I shot a pallaht and a quagga, right 


and left, but only obtained the horns of the former, 
the natives having skinned the head. Fresh bodies 
of men, running and hallooing, burst in view, till 
we were completely mystified on the subject. The 
quaggas turned back, and I rode after them, and 
then, by the hedges on each side of me, first dis- 
covered the object’ of the natives, and that I had 
entered within the limit of their game-traps. Two 
wattle hedges, of perhaps a mile in width at the 
entrance, contracted to a long narrow lane, about 
six feet in breadth, at their termination, where were 
two covered pit-falls, with a number of Joose poles 
placed in parallel lines above each other, at either 
extremity of the pits, to prevent any creature 
escaping, or pawing down the soil. Noises thick- 
ened around me, and men rushed past, their skin- 
cloaks streaming in the wind; till, from their black 


* « This quagga, as well as the spring-buck, steen- 
buck, bush-buck, and koodoo, have been noticed on the 
meet coat in 12° south lat. by the officers of H, M.S. 

appho.” 








+ “ Antilope Melampus,” 


























































naked figures and wild gestures, it needeg ” 
Martin to imagine a pandemonium. | resse4 
hard upon the flying animals, and, galloping doy, 
the lane, saw the pits choke-full; while Several f 
the quaggas, noticing their danger, turned upon Ine 
ears back and teeth shewing, compelling me tor, 
treat with equal celerity from them. Some native, 
standing in the lane made the fugitives run 4, 
gauntlet with their assegais: as each quagga ma 
a dash at them, they pressed their backs into th, 
hedge, and held their broad ox-hide shields in hiy 
face, hurling their spears into his sides as he passe] 
onward. One managed to burst through the hed 
and escape, the rest fell pierced with assegais, ji, 
so many porcupines. Men are often killed on the 
hunts when buffalos turn back in a similar yyy 
It was some little time before Bain and I could fd 
a gap in the hedge, and get round to the Pits, by 
we at length found one, and then a scene exhibited 
itself which baffles description. So full were the 
pits, that many animals had run over the bodiy 
of their comrades, and got free. Never can I fy, 
get that bloody, murderous spectacle ;—a moriy 
wriggling mass of quaggas, huddled and jammy) 
together in the most inextricable confusion ;—s 
were on their backs, with their heels up and otiey 
lying across them ; some had taken a dive and 
displayed their tails; all lay interlocked lite ; 
bucket full of eels. The savages, frantic with ¢:. 
citement, yelled round them, thrusting theit ae. 
gais with smiles of satisfaction into the upper we, 
and leaving them to suffocate those beneath; «i. 
dently rejoicing in the agony of their victing, 
Moseleli, their chief, was there in person, and afte 
the lapse of half an hour, the poles at the entrance 
of the pits being removed, the dead bodies, inal 
the contortions and stiffness of death, were drawn 
out by hooked stakes secured through the mai 
sinew of the neck ;—a rude song, 

words, being chanted the while. 

overhead in anxious expectation of a feast, and 
Moseleli, who received us civilly, and shook hands 
with us, sat in his leopard-skin caross* uponadead 
quagga, receiving the congratulations of his coutti- 
ers, for this flesh is a very favourite food with then, 
His appearance was mild but undignified. We 
were in great luck to witness this sight, since it ha 
been a royal hunt, such as the Highlanders pra 
tised of yore for the amusement of their chieftain, 
A large extent of country is encircled by men 
these occasions, who, narrowing to a centre, dritt 
all the game enclosed within their ranks to the de. 
sired point. I counted twenty quaggas as they 


our wagon-whips was heard at the conclusion ¢ 
this exhibition, and leaving the Bakatlas busyit 
flaying and hacking, we retired. Moseleli, with a 
ostrich feather in his hair, a few brass ornamen't 
on his legs and arms, and a bead necklace, bore ws 
company to our camp; a counsellor walked befor 
him bearing his majesty’s musket, a wretched oll 
piece, which its mastcr used so badly as to missi 
quagga at five yards’ distance, at the same tim 
nearly killing one of his subjects. After graciously 
accepting some snuff and beads, this august person 
age quitted our tent, and sought his palace, leaving 
two of his subjects, Cheekis and Peleesi, with ussi 
guides.” 

Again: - 

“Frolic [a Hottentot lad] in attendance, I had 
clambered up several steep places, and at length 
came to a ravine, out of which a small troop of 
koodoo-bulls stalked majestically on to the oppo 
site slope: of these I wounded two, and had the 
luck to secure one royal specimen, standing five 
feet one inch at the wither; horns, including curve, 
four feet. This is by many considered the finest . 
African antelopes, and may fairly be designated - 
most stately; its neck is thick and muscular, = 
its light head, surmounted by horns twisted spirally 
with extreme elegance, has a very imposing aspect. 

ie Clelland 





* « A badge of distinction.” 
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OO 
Mhey frequent thick bush, and seem to prefer 
tony places. The female, as in many other species, 
hornless. A mane runs down the whole length 
* the back, and a long beard reaches from the 
‘hin to the breast. Their colour is a dull brown, 
;ith a few white bands running transversely across 
ie back; in this respect they fall far short of the 
semsbok, with its beautifully marked face, buff- 
rgoured skin, and black bushy tail. Frolic went 
othe camp, and brought four oxen, which dragged 
je koodoo on a branch-sledge to the awagons. 
ontinuing our walk, we spied two rhinoceroses in 
he mimosas bélow us, which we stole a march 
on, On descending to low ground we for some 
ttle time could not descry our quarry, and came 
n it quite suddenly; the two enormous brutes 
both lying asleep in @ state of complete uncon- 
‘ousness. At the first fire one of them, a cow, 
shed by within a yard of our ambush, snorting 
violently, and limping on one leg; we followed her 
yp, and, after receiving several two-ounce balls in 
ot shoulder, she fell with a loud scream. The 
od, which proved to be a young bull, that had 
wt yet abandoned leading-strings, was necessarily 
Killed also, since he would not allow us to come 
near his mother. The height of the cow was six 
feet at the wither; length of head two feet ten 
aches, of body eleven feet. The present specimens 
belonged to the large white species, the least dan- 
serous of the whole; and I now discovered, that 
the one which I first shot was of a different order, 
ani, by report, a very vicious one, so that its 
speedy death was perhaps a fortunate event for us. 
We have not yet encountered many rhinoceroses, 
put indications of their existence are numerous. 
“92d, Early in the morning we went to the 
rhinoceroses, which lay at a slight distance from 
our camp, @ large body of natives following us, 
whom we learnt were a deputation of Bawangketsi 
from Sobiqua, their chief, who wished us to visit 
his dominions. The Bawangketsi lit several fires, 
and commenced flaying the rhinoceroses; vul- 
tures,* as usual, closely watching the dissecting 
process) Hacking away with tomaliawk and as- 
segai, the savages in a little while separated and 
removed the entire ribs from one side of the female 
thinoceros; two of them then stepped inside the 
belly, and standing in blood above their ankles, 
aided their comrades in baling the clotted, gluti- 
nous substance into the intestines, which had been 
previously inverted, and fastened up at one end. 
Thusa black pudding on a large scale was manu- 
factured. It is needless to state that all the pro- 
cess was completed by hand, and that with their 
naked arms and legs besmeared and encrusted 
with blood, all talking vehemently together, they 
were a savage and terrible group. The flesh was 
cut into long thin strips to dry, for salt is here 
very scarce, and all the bushes round were fes- 
tooned with odious garlands of this nature. The 
dainty morsels off the rhinoceros are the hump, 
anda layer of flesh and fat in equal proportions 
which lies on the ribs; their taste, when from a 
young animal, or one in good conditidn, is not 
disagreeable; but let those who complain of tough 
beef-steaks in England try the temper of their 
teeth on the flesh of a venerable rhinoceros, and 
they will thenceforth be less scrupulous in their 
die. Pearson shot a female koodoo in some low 
stony hills. Skulls, either of men that have fallen 
i war or have been killed by lions, are occasion- 
ally to be seen bleaching on the plains.” 
The following relates to one of the most perilous 
of these “ game” exploits: 
“ Monypenny and I rode to the spot where we 
ad agreed to meet the wagons, passing through 
Some very picturesque mountain - scenery, where 
the grey splintered rock, the deep and wooded 





.* “T believe that the mysterious appearance of these 
apes when any creature te been - yes wounded, is to 
aaj ttibuted solely to the power of their visual organs, 
ni not to scent: the extreme height at which they soar 


_— search of food may prevent their being previously 





glen, and the clear streamlet, combined their ef- 
fects. Here we unsaddled our horses, and let them 
graze, lighting a fire under the projecting bank of 
a rivulet, to the south of which ran a high and 
rugged range of hills, and to the north a jungle of 
mimosa-thorns, the same in which we had pre- 
viously met with and killed buffalos. Frolic left 
us seated by the fire, and climbed the hill-side, 
whence he espied a small herd of buffalos in the 
thorns below him, and, quickly descending, inform- 
ed us of the fact. Under his guidance we pro- 
ceeded cautiously to leeward, and found about 
twenty buffalos lazily eating towards the water; 
their bodies were plastered with the mud in which 
they had been rolling —some looking half-red, 
others yellow, and others grey, according to the 
different natures of the soil where their baths had 
been. We were within eighty yards; but having 
little shelter were obliged to wait for better ground. 
At last we fired a volley from the dry banks of a 
periodical stream, and wounded our game; but 
they dived into some bushes; and, according to a 
maxim well known to sportsmen here, ‘ never fol- 
low a wounded buffalo,’ we left them, and pursued 
the main body from which they had separated. 
There were no trees of any size which we could 
climb, excepting a few small wait-a-bit thorn-trees, 
which tore our clothes in shreds. Balanced on 
the low boughs of one of these, I struck another 
bull, which ran towards the report, his ears out- 
stretched, his eyes moving in all directions, and 
his nose carried in a right line with the head, evi- 
dently bent upon revenge: he passed within thirty 
yarde of me, and was lost in the bush. Descending 
from my frail perch, Frolic again discovered this 
buffalo standing amongst some small thick bushes, 
which nearly hid him from view; his head was 
lowered, not a muscle of his body moved, and he 
was without doubt listening intently. We crept 
noiselessly to a bush; and, some twigs intervening 
between his shoulder and the line of aim, I fired 
through them, and again had the satisfaction of 
hearing the ball tell: the huge brute ran forwards 
up the wind, fortunately not in our direction, and 
stood still again. No good screen being near, and 
his nose facing our way, prudence bade us wait 
patiently for a change in the state of affairs. Pre- 
sently he lay gently down, and knowing that buf- 
falos are exceedingly cunning, and will adopt this 
plan merely to escape notice and entrap their per- 
secutors, we drew near with great caution. I again 
fired through his shoulder; and concluding from 
his not attempting to rise that he was helpless, we 
walked close up to him, and never can the scene 
which followed be erased from my memory. Turn- 
ing his ponderous head round, his eye caught our 
figures; I fired the second barrel of my rifle behind 
his horns, but it did not reach the brain. His 
wounds gave him some difficulty in getting up, 
which just afforded Monypenny and myself time 
to ensconce ourselves behind the slender shrubs 
that grew round the spot, while Frolic unwisely 
took to his heels. The buffalo saw him; and utter- 
ing a continued unearthly noise, between a grunt 
and a bellow, advanced at a pace at which these 
unwieldy creatures are rarely seen to run, unless 
stirred by revenge. 

“Crashing through the low bushes, as if they 
were stubble, he passed me, but charged quite 
over Monypenny’s lurking-place, who aimed at 
him as he came on, and lodged the ball in the 
rocky mass of horn above his head: the buffalo 
was so near at the time of his firing, that the horns 
struck the gun-barrels at the next instant; but 
whether the noise and smoke confused the animal, 
or he was partially stunned by the bullet, he missed 
my friend, and continued his pursuit of Frolic. It 
is impossible to describe what were our sensations 
at this time ; though all the incidents here related 
occupied but a very little while, there was suf- 
ficient time to reflect on, and realise the greatness 
of, our danger. Frolic dodged the enraged and 
terrific-looking brute round the bushes; but through 
these slight obstacles he dashed with ease, and 





gained ground rapidly. Speechless we watched 
the chase; and in the awful moment, regardless 
of concealment, stood up, and saw the buffalo over- 
take his victim and knock him down. At this 
crisis, my friend fired his second barrel into the 
beast, which gave Frolic one or two blows with his 
fore-feet, and, pushing his nose under, endeavoured 
to toss him; but the Hottentot, aware of this, lay 
with much presence of mind perfectly still. Mony- 
penny now shouted to me, ‘ the buffalo is coming;’ 
and, in darting round a bush, [ stumbled on my 
rifle, cutting my knee very badly. This proved a 
false alarm; and directly after the buffalo fell dead 
by Frolic, who then rose and limped towards us. 
He was much hurt, anda powder-flask which lay 
in his game-bag was stamped flat. The buffalo 
was too weak to use his full strength upon him, 
having probably exhausted all his remaining energy 
in the chase, otherwise the Hottentot would un- 
doubtedly have been killed; since a man is safer 
even under the paws of a wounded lion than under 
the head of an infuriated buffalo.* Never did I 
feel more grateful to a protecting Providence than 
when this poor fellow came to us; for his escape 
without material injury was little short of miracu- 
lous.” 

At night an ox was killed, and “ the Hottentots 
found the carcass half devoured, and saw the lion 
on it, which skulked away as they approached: 
here they found the track of the other cattle, which 
had evidently fled as fast as they could gallop, 
dismayed by the attack on their comrade, and were 
discovered many miles from the spot. It is curious 
that, by the report of the Hottentots, immediately 
on the lion retiring, two jackals, that had been 
patiently awaiting the termination of the royal 
banquet, rushed on the flesh and fought for it; but 
in their turn were aiso forced to retreat. I believe 
the lion is more often the jackal’s provider than 
vice versd. 

Here is a struggle of another description : 

“A great uproar, at the time when the oxen 
were being secured to the. wagons for their night’s 
rest, drew us from the tent where we were seated, 
and there to our surprise we beheld a furious encoun- 
ter between the two drivers, Piet and Lewis. There 
had long been a feeling of resentment and jealousy 
smouldering in their breasts, originating in Piet’s 
being a sort of head-man, and receiving slightly 
higher wages. This being a fair illustration of the 
Hottentot combats, which not unfrequently disgrace 
the streets of Graham’s Town, may be worth de- 
scribing. Grasping hold of each other’s shoulders 
they butted with their heads, endeavouring by su- 
perior quickness to bring the crown of the head 
against their antagonist’s nose; kicking violently, 
yelling, separating for a few moments, and titil- 
lating each other's pericrania with yoke-keys, sticks, 
or any thing they could Jay hands on; then closing 
with redoubled ferocity, as if death alone should 
partthem. Their shirts fell from their persons in 
strips, and blood flowed copiously, At length Piet 
was stunned by a blow, and fell, when Lewis com- 
menced an oration over him. All this occupied 
but a few minutes, and our efforts to stop the fight 
at once were ineffectual ; for exasperated by mutual 
reproaches, with passions that never knew restraint, 
and had now full scope given them, they were as 
frantic as madmen; and by every angry gesture 
and word testified their unmitigated hatred of each 
other—their mouths foaming with rage. Piet, re- 
covering from his stupor, rushed to the wagons, 
and taking a leaded gun was going to settle the 
question in a very summary way; upon which we 
wrested it from his hands, and discharged it in the 
air: in the next place, we lashed him and Lewis 
to the wagon- wheels till their senses returned, 
where for half an hour they fought with abusive 





* “The buffalo commonly first disables his victim by 
tossing him; he then on and butts him with his 
huge head, ending with licking off all the skin with his 
rough tongue. I have heard that he will retire after this 
treatmeut of his foe to some distance, and again return as 
if hig yengeance were insatiable,” 
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words. Two days had barely elapsed before these 
men were seemingly as good friends as they ever 
were.” 

Our next is a wonderful story : 

‘* Many are the extraordinary anecdotes related 
of the baboon. One was told me by Mr. Moffat, 
of a Koranna, who possessed a tame baboon, which, 
in common with all the monkey race, entertained 
an intense dread of snakes: its master, from mere 
wantonness, forcibly entwined a dead snake round 
the baboon’s neck, when the animal sat motionless 
for upwards of an hour, stupified with fear; and, 
on the snake being removed, stole timidly into the 
hut of the Koranna. After a short Japse of time, 
the baboon was, according to custom, called on by 
its master to scratch his head; but although sum- 
moned several times in an angry voice, it refused 
to move. The Koranna rose and struck it with a 
stick, and immediately the enraged and aggrieved 
animal sprung upon him: the neighbours, hearing 
the scuffle, ran to see what was the matter, but could 
distinguish nothing through the dust raised in the 
interior of the hut, except hot cinders, which were 
kicked about in all directions from a fireplace in 
the centre of the abode. The screams of the man 
and the baboon were intermingled, till at length 
the latter dashed out through the bystanders, and 
escaped to some mountains. The Korauna had 
been seriously bitten in the encounter, and was 
some weeks in recovering, but ultimately regained 
his strength, and, bent upon revenge, scoured the 
mountains in search of his antagonist. He at last 
descried his baboon, which hé could discern from 
any other, peeping over a crag, and levelled a gun 
at him; but the animal instantly withdrew his head, 
and held forward one of his companions as a target 
instead of himself, chattering loudly as in defiance, 
so that the man was compelled to return foiled 
and disappointed.” 

It is strange that Hottentots can be so stupid, 
with such clever animals among them to set more 
sensible examples! And with a corroborative anec- 
dote, proving the inferiority of the human being, 
we conclude. 

“Piet and the other Hottentots having obtained 
permission on the past evening to stroll into a 
neighbouring jungle with their guns, succeeded in 
killing three thinoceroses — two of them in very 
goodly plight, so that once again our larder is well 
replenished. Strange to say, however, some of 
our foolish servants have a prejudice against this 
flesh; and, though living on nothing but boiled 
beans, refuse to eat it. It is not often that their 
appetites are so unaccommodating. The rhino- 
ceros-hump, when well roasted, or baked in an 
ant-hill scooped out like an oven, is very savoury, 
somewhat resembling beef: all, however, depends 
on the animal being in good condition. For the 
gridiron the slices from the ribs are decidedly the 
best, and form a good apology for mutton-chops.”’ 

We trust we have now afforded our readers a 
sufficient notion of the staple matter in this volume. 
Like all adventurous tales, from the days of Othello, 
it will, we hope, be found generally amusing; and 
sure we are, at any rate, that our Nimrods at home 
will peruse with interest, and almost die of desire 
and envy. 








PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 
Fhe Biliad ; or, How to Criticise: a Satire, §c. By 
T. M. Hughes, author of “‘ Revelations of Spain,’” 
- “The Ocean-Flower,” &c. 12mo, pp. 135. 
London, Printed for the Author. 
Tue author may possibly have such an inordinate 
appetite for praise, as not to be satisfied with a 
moderate allowance ; and if we may judge from the 
newspaper-paragraphs which he has issued respect- 
ing the merits of this volume, we should not, cer- 
tainly, as the saying is, like to bay him at his own 
price, to sell again im any market. We quote one 
for example: 
“A bomb-shell has just been exploded with ter- 
rific effect in the critical world. The Biliad, or 
How to Criticise, is the name of this powerful sa- 





tire, whose nakedly exposing character, and still 
more, the vindictive propensities of the parties 
chiefly assailed, have made it utterly incompatible 
with prudence for any publisher to put his name to 
it. A quadripartite mantle from the spirits of the 
Dunciad, the Rosciad, the Baviad, and English Bards, 
appears to have descended on the shoulders of Mr. 
Hughes.” 

But still, notwithstanding this tremendous self- 
laudation, there are some lessons of truth in the 
writer’s angry remarks, which it would not hurt 
the best of us of the critic class to lay more or less 
to heart, and square our conduct accordingly. With 
his personal quarrel and atrabilious assault upon 
any other journal it is not for us to have aught to 
do; but it will only be doing what is proper, by a 
performance of much causticity and talent (though 
deformed by numerous faults), to take some notice 
of a few of its more general points. The declara- 
tion of war to the knife is cleverly promulgated : 

“To be mocked by Medusa (says Mr. Hughes), 
and taxed with uncleanness by a shoeblack, is not 
very flattering to self-love; but to be twitted 
with ignorance by an ignoramus, and condemned 
as vulgar by an unshining shoeblack, might be 
compared for exquisite torture to the dripping 
of an icy spigot upon an unshaven crown. Be- 
tween the horns of that terrible dilemma—death 
or Hanwell Asylum—there is but one alternative, 
rushing into print. Midas confided his distress 
to a hole in the ground: by Pan and Apollo’s 
leave, I mean to give the wrongs of authors to 
the world. I am no opponent of severity of cri- 
ticism upon needful occasions. It is a part of my 
temperament (which has compelled the production 
of the present work) to take the keenest delight in 
the exposure of kumbug. And when a very igno- 
rant or a very dull fellow puts himself forward as a 
genius, I feel as much satisfaction in seeing him 
plucked, as myself in plucking a sham patriot. But 
the tomahawk-school of criticism, with its sweeping 
and insulting abuse, is the reproach of England, the 
amazement of foreigners, and the shame of civili- 
sation. I feel assured that great severity of cen- 
sure should always justify itself in detail; that no 
pretension of character and ‘high tone,’ as it is 
called, should be allowed to set itself up against 
this clear principle of equity; that no man’s dam- 
natory assertion as to the character of an unknown 
work should be received without proof in the re- 
public of letters; that the privilege to abuse so tre- 
mendous a power as disposing of a reputation by a 
nod or an ipse dizit should never be conceded, sanc- 
tioned, or permitted; and that no general assertion 
of stupidity, ignorance, puerility, or the like (the 
customary cant of dishonest or incapable criticism), 
should be tolerated unless supported by specific 
examples,” 5 

Now, agreeing with the spirit of this, we must 
observe, that an observance of the rule recom- 
mended is utterly impossible; and readers must 
take the Ghost’s word quantum valeat. Every Re- 
view must have established a certain character, on 
the strength of which its opinions must stand, 
without the collateral evidence of detailed proofs. 
Suppose, for instance, that we filled six or eight 
pages weekly with the rubbish which we only de- 
nounce in a few lines; how would our readers be 
edified, or where would there be space for the 
good, the pleasing, the beautiful, and the instruc- 
tive? An Edinburgh or Quarterly Review weekly 
would not suffice for the job, which when done— 
merely, as it would seem, to convict one fool or 
ignoramus of his precise folly or ignorance—could 
in no way serve the cause of literature or literary 
justice. 

It is true that no individual electing himself to 
the office of censor has’a right to assume the tri- 
ton among the minnows, and flap with his big in- 
flated fins the frightened shoal of little fishes out 
of the water in which they so harmlessly swim; 
but the public are to blame if such assumption and 
abuse of a powerful medium have the intended effect; 
for the public must soon be aware of the triton habits 
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and propensities, and if it allow them to be aught 


else but the unwieldy gambols of an UNCommon 
monster, which ought to do little harm, it (the pub. 
lic) is responsible for the evil, and not the trito, 
And perhaps there is a helping hand to be trace 
in Mr. Hughes’ own statement—he has much satis. 
faction in seeing a pretender to genius “ plucked” 
—and so have others. It is amusing enough to ge 
even a friend unceremoniously worried, We don; 
like it ourselves, but it is wonderful with wha 
calm, unruffled tempers, we can almost enjoy th: 
flagellation of all the rest of the world. This jt is 
which renders the most iniquitous and unjustifiat). 
criticisms only too popular, instead of being'{nj. 
veraally scouted and held to be worthless and in. 
nocnous, as in reality they are and should bp 
did they not find tolerance if not sympathy ‘a 
equally base and discreditable human passions 
Sensibly does Mr. H. lay it down elsewhere, thy: 
“the remedy here, as in every such case, is in the 
hands of the public. If educated and enlightened 
men will patronise an intellectual abuse, it is right 
that they should be made to suffer in their tury 
that the chalice should in time be commended, 
the lips of those who have laughed at the writhing 
with which others have been forced to quaff if 
Indeed, it is this very weakness of our comm 
nature which is the support of the tomahawk-schoy! 
of criticism. We all have more or less of lurti 
malice about us, which is pleased to see authors 
and authorlings plucked. But let us be ju 
more wise, more humane. Literary productions 
on the one hand grown so multifarious, and the 
avocations of life, hurled along with its new nil. 
road velocity, have become on the other 50 all. 
absorbing, that we are content to let some one or 
two literary journals think for us vicariously, and 
resign ourselves like children into their hands, 
They are no stainless Stagirites, however, no pas- 
sionless.Jecturers of Academus, of whom we would 
constitute ourselves the pupils. He who wasatonce 
the disciple of Socrates and the master of Aristotle, 
and whose purity obtained for him the epithet 
‘divine,’ has.no.type in modern literary society; 
and whatever mask may be worn, and lofty ‘tone’ 
assumed, every mean and dirty passion is often 
found to flourish where most such evil spirits 
should be exorcised. Every man of independent 
mind and honourable feeling, who is once convinced 
of the mental or moral obliquity of his guide, will 
be slow for the future how he takes’ his opinions 
upon trust from such a quarter; and every fair 
and honest man will prefer forming his own judg. 
ment to putting his head in the pocket of any 
proxy in the world.” But to be able or com- 
petent to do this, they must devote their lives 
upon the material for forming their own opi- 
nions. This they cannot do, and their next best 
course is to choose for their guidance so far tle 
most honest vicarious proxies; and the author's 
practical remedy is only an illusion, viz. “ the 
establishment of a literary journal which will deal 
impartial justice, by briefly describing the contents 
of every new work which issues from the press, 
adding, in every case, a reasonable amount of ex- 
tracts, aiming at variety and fairness of represen- 
tation, and leaving the reader to form his own 
judgment. The space which is now taken up with 
needless generalised criticism and editorial decla- 
mation may be much more advantageously devoted 
to a naked exposition of the writer’s merits or de- 
merits by subjecting his work in reasonable portions 
to the public eye. By these let him stand or fall.” 

Iliads cannot now-o’-days be crammed into nut- 
shells ! 

The too common course is to hold a candle to 4 
certain personage : 

“The trick of general censure, ceaseless knout, 
Deceives the crowd until the trick’s found ont: 


‘ How deuced sharp must that there writer be, 
Who can’t find not ring to admire, d’ye see?’ 
The topmost geniuses in all the land 
This harlequin belabours with his wand— | 
Of praise to Campbell, Wordsworth, Moore, is chary— 
Astounds weak heads with h is nil admirari. : 
* * 
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’ fit this sldene be hurl’d 
wu 
uses from the critie world; 

Tis fit we bid e’en Justice mildly 
And raise to meek Urbanity a shrine, 
Cast off the and dishonouring fetters 
Of brutes and bu in the world of letters, 
Restore the a of feeling and of heart, 
Consign to gentlemen the censor’s part, 
Retrieve a of Augustan mag 
And tnake our ‘littere’ ‘humaniores,’” 

We have now exhibited as much of the author’s 
prose and Verse as we are inclined to meddle with, 
and, indeed, have had small desire to meddle with 
at all. But holding as ‘twere the mirror up to 
literature, we could not in fairness pass by this work 
without notice. The’ volume contains also the 


Dirge of Repeal and other jeux d’esprit. 








THE AMIR OF KABUL, AND EASTERN MANNERS. 
Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, of Kabul: 
with his Political Proceedings towards the Eng- 
lish, Russian, and Persian Governments, including 
the Victory and Disasters of the British Army in 
Afghanistan. By Mohan Lal, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Longmans, 
“Srycz the creation of the world (says our veri- 
ily pliant and flattering Orientalist, in a dedication 
tothe Queen and Prince Albert) it has been the cus- 
ton and rule of the devoted loyal servants of every 
ancient and modern government, that either on re- 
ceiving marks of distinction, or the honour of be- 
ing presented to their lawful so) they submit 
some present shewing their bomage and attachment 
tothe throne. This usage issive devotion 
has not been limited to human beings, but it has 
been adopted ever by other species of God’s crea- 
tures, and has met with the approbation of the 
greatest im the world. If we trace back as far as 
three thousand years, we find, from tradition as 
welasfrom historical anecdotes, one of the most 
striking instances in an insignificant creature of 
God, namely, a small ant having secured a grain 
orice in its forceps, crept some distance, and hav- 
ing gained an poe into the of the wise 
md great Solomon, laid it under hisfeet, who ac- 
cepted the said present! My fortunes have been 
bright, and I may say enviable, even in this land, 
by having the honour of being presented to your 
majesty and to your royal highness, and also in- 
vited to your palace. The conversation which I 
had the good fortune to have with your royal high- 
ness, mingled with your detailed and minute know- 
ledge of all the sad events of Afghanistan, did not 
only cause sensations of surprise in me, but was 
asource of proud gratification as shewing that the 
conduct and zeal of public servants abroad, whether 
English or foreigner, are justly noticed and appre- 
ciated by so dignified a personage as your royal 
highness. Taking all the preceding points into 
consideration, I am utterly at a loss how to shew 
my heartfelt gratitude, and in what manner to lay 
ny unfeigned homage and devoted attachment at 
the feet of your gracious majesty and your royal 
highness but by dedicating this work—the unwor- 
thy endeavours of my feeble pen in a foreign lan- 
guage, . * * 

“For my own humble part, I shall say no more; 
but conclude this dedication by adding, that while 
I live I shall consider myself the proudest and 
happiest servant by promoting the honour and in- 
terest of your mighty government, and with heart 
shall ever pray, that as long as the oceans are 
filled with water, and the heavens decorated with 
fin and moon, the gracious shadow of your ma- 
jesty and his royal highness the Prince Albert may 
never be diminished from the heads of your British 
and Indian subjects, and both the kingdoms of 
England and India may never be deprived of the 
Protection of your royal descendants. 

Mouan Lat, Kashmirian.”’ 

Portraits of himself, the Queen, and a number 
of distinguished individuals, European and native, 
whose doings are the theme of these volumes, il- 
lustrate the work, and connect themselves with the 
wutobiographical career and fame of the author. 
Faneying, however, that the generality of readers 





net be so inquisitive into the history of the 
recent Indian wars, the origin of tribes and fami- 
lies, or the earlier parts of the lives of the heroes 
who have acted prominently in these conflicts and 
changes—nor so interested in the political and 
diplomatic statements and views of Mohan Lal— 
as in the immediate and personal account of Dost 
Mohammed, revealing naive sketches of Eastern 
manners; we shall blink all the rest, and confine 
ourselves to the restored ruler of Kabul. 

“The Sardar (we learn at page 168, vol. i., after 
his parentage, boyhood, and rise have been de- 
scribed) stated on his return from Qandhar, that 
he had got rid of one enemy in the person of Shah 
Shuja, now defeated, but another was powerfully 
wounding his heart and honour by the constant 
turn of affairs, and by the remembrance of the 
inroads made by an infidel into the Mahomedan 
land. In this he alluded to the conquest and pos- 
sessions of the Sikh army at Peshavar ; he planned 
to declare a religious war, in the view that having 
no money himself to levy troops, he could hardly 
persuade the people to take up his cause ; whereas 
under the name of a war for the sake of religion, 
he might be successful. The priests were accord- 
ingly consulted, and all the chiefs, as well as his 
counsellors, and Mirza Sami Khan, concurred in 
the opinion that the Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan 
should assume the royal title, and proclaim him- 
self as king; because the religious wars, fought 
under the name and flag of any other than a king, 
cannot entitle the warriors to the rights and ho- 
nours of martyrdom, when they fall in the field. 
The Sardar was not altogether disinclined to assume 
royalty ; but the want of means to keep up that 
title, and the unanimous disapproval of his rela- 
tions, prevented him from adopting the name of a 
king. The Sultan Mohammed Khan was so jea- 
lous of the Sardar’s taking the royal title, that he 
left Kabul on the pretence of going to Bajaur. 
In the mean time the Sardar, without any prepa- 
ration or feast, went out of the Bala Hisar with 
some of his courtiers: and in ‘idgah’ Mir Vaiz, 
the head-priest of Kabul, put a few blades of grass 
on the head of the Sardar, and called him ‘ Amir- 
ul-momnin,’ or, commander of the faithful. The 
change of title from Sardar to the higher grade of 
Amir-ul-momnin, made no change nor produced 
any effect upon the habits, conduct, and appear- 
ance of Dost Mohammed Khan, except that he 
became still plainer in attire and in talk, and 
easier of access. The only difference we find now 
is that of addressing him from this time as Amir. 
Before the Amir came to the final determination 
of extortion, the head-priest, Khan Mulla Khan, 
satisfied him by saying that it was not contrary to 
the Mahomedan law to snatch money from in- 
fidels, such as Hindu bankers, if it was disbursed 
amongst warriors of the true faith. As the Amir 
was really in pecuniary wants, and had the sanction 
of the priest, he therefore seized all the Shikarpuri 
merchants, and demanded three lakhs of rupees 
from them. The Amir sent openly, as well as 
clandestinely, his confidential men into all parts 
of the country, who spared no time in forcing the 
payment of the demands of their employer; and 
where he had given orders to raise a certain sum 
from certain bankers of a district, the persons em- 
ployed on this occasion did not forget to fill their 
own pockets besides. Those who fell into the 
hands of these official banditti were tortured and 
deprived of their health before they would part 
with their wealth; and those who escaped suffered 
by the confiscation of their movable property. 
Sham-shuddin Khan at Ghazni, Mohammed Usman 
Khan at Balabagh, and Mohammed Akbar in Ja- 
lalabad, as well as the other petty governors of the 
various small districts, received instructions from 
the Amir to follow his example in seizing and tor- 
turing, and thus depriving the wealthy of their 
money. This method of extortion did not remain 
limited in application for the infidels alone, but 
gradually it involved the Mahomedans. In the 
city many principal persons suffered, and among 





them a rich trader of the name of Sabz Ali, who 
was commanded to pay thirty thousand rupees, 
and having refused the payment of so large a sum, 
he was confined in prison, and torture of every 
horrid description was inflicted on him by .the 
Amir. Some days he was branded on his thighs; 
and on other days, cotton, dipped in oil, was tied 
over his.fingers, and burnt as a torch; and after 
many days of agony the poor man expired. On 
this occasion the Amir only uttered a word, that 
he wanted his money and not his death; which, 
however, could not make him a loser, for he forced 
the relatives of this victim to pay, and thus ob- 
tained this sum. The whole country at this time 
was an appalling picture of extortion and torture, 
and he continued to spread havoc all around till a 
sum of five lakhs of rapees was thus unjustly. ga- 
thered up for the religious war of the faithful.” 
Proceeding a very little way, our authority says: 
“Tt should not be omitted to mention that while 
the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan was occupied by 
day in endeavouring to increase his power and ter- 
ritory, he was not less active at night in planning 
the augmentation of the number of his wives, that 
he might complete the cabjnet of his pleasures. 
In some instances, however, his matrimonial con- 
nexions were merely political expedients, and not 
for any domestic comforts. The number of his 
married wives is not under fourteen, besides the 
numerous retinue of slave girls. At present the 
mother of Mohammed Akbar is his favourite, and 
takes the freedom to give him her opinion on im- 
portant occasions, She is descended from a high 
family, but is very jealous of the other wives of 
the Amir. Every one of them has a separate al- 
lowance, a slave girl, and a slave boy; and they 
occupy different rooms in the palace of Haram 
Sarai, which is encircled by a high wall. Only one 
door is there for communication, where a few men, 
generally of old age, ‘ Qabchis,’ are stationed. 
When the slave boy is absent, the slave girl brings 
orders from her mistress to the ‘ Qabchi’ for a 
purchase, or for any other purpose from the inside. 
If I remember the name well, one of the wives of 
the Amir who is named Bibi Gauhar, excited the 
great jealousy and animosity of the mother of Ak- 
bar Khan, who always sought for an excuse to 
create the suspicions and the wrath of the Amir 
against the rival lady. One evening there was a 
demand of firewood in the establishment of Bibi 
Gauhar, and her slave boy brought a quantity of it 
piled on the back of the seller. His eyes were, on 
entering the palace-door, blindfolded, and his face 
wrapped in a cloth, while he was conducted by the 
boy. After unloading the burden from his back, 
he was in the same manner brought back and let 
out of the Haram Sarai. Hereupon the penetrat- 
ing and jealous mother of Akbar Khan thought 
this the best opportunity to excite some abusive 
but unjust suspicion of her character in the heart 
of the lord. The Amir was quietly asked in through 
Mohammed Akbar Khan; and the mother of the 
latter, taking him aside, stated that it was a dis- 
graceful thing that her ‘ Ambagh,’ rival wife of the 
Amir, was visited by her paramour, who came in 
under the disguise of a wood-seller; and she then 
fabricated sufficient stories to make the Amir pre- 
pared to meet her object, for he appeared incensed, 
and considered that it was not a fabrication; and 
the poor lady, who a little before was the charming 
idol of the Amir, was sent for and ordered to be 
punished for her misconduct. Her assertions of 
truth were not listened to, and he told Mohammed 
Akbar Khan to wrap her all in a blanket, and, 
throwing her on the ground, to strike her with 
sticks, The son was now perfectly aware of the 
jealousy of his own mother against her, and did not 
fail to inflict many most severe and cruel blows 
upon her. She was not released until she fainted, 
and appeared quite motionless in the bloody blan- 
ket. After some time, when she recovered, the 
Amir found that he had been: deceived by his wife, 
the mother of Akbar, and he apologised to the 
sufferer for his sad mistake, and punished the fair 
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inventor of the story (Akbar’s mother), only by 
not going to her apartment for a fewdays. Bibi 
Gauhar was the widow of Mahmud Shah, after- 
wards of Mohammed Azim Khan, and is now one 
of the Amir’s wives. 

“ At breakfast one day the Amir Dost Moham- 
med Khan asked one of his guests to eat an egg; 
to which he replied, that he had already eaten a 
considerable number of slices of roast mutton, and 
feared an egg might cause an attack of indigestion. 
This made the Amir burst into laughter, and he 
said that the Amir Bangashi’s wife bore a more 
masculine taste and appetite for eggs than his 
noble guest, who appears to yield in this affair to 
a female. In an amusing tone of voice, Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan entertained the circle of his cour- 
tiers with the following anecdote: —When I went 
to the Bangash country to collect the revenues of 
that district, political circumstances induced me 
to marry the daughter of the chief, afterwards 
known as the mother of Mohammed Afzal Khan. 
According to the custom of the Afghans, the pa- 
rents of the lady place several baskets of fruits and 
of swectmeats, and one or two of boiled eggs, co- 
loured variously, in the chambers of the newly- 
married pair. After the dinner was over, the 
Amir with his bride retired; and while amusing 
themselves with conversation, he took a fancy for 
some grapes, and the bride handed him an egg, 
which he found, in fact, to have a better taste than 
any he had ever had before. He added that he 
saw his bride using her fingers with admirable 
alacrity in taking off the skin preparatory to swal- 
lowing an egg, and that this activity continued till 
she finished the whole basketful, to his astonish- 
ment; and he remarked that there were not less 
than fifty eggs in the basket! ° bd * 

“In the number of his wives the Amir Dost 
Mohammed Khan has one from the royal family, 
which case is unprecedented in record or even in 
rumour, for no one ever was allowed to make a 
matrimonial connexion with the royal or Sadozai 
females. On the contrary, it was considered a 
great honour if any descendant of the Sadozai 
would marry a female from the Barakzai tribe, 
namely, that of the Amir, or indeed of any other 
tribe besides their own. When the decline of that 
dynasty commenced, she attracted the sight and 
attention of the Sultan Mohammed Khan, the bro- 
ther chief of the Amir, at Peshavar, and a cor- 
respondence began between them. She prepared 
to leave Kabul to be married with her intended 
husband, under whose.escort she was proceeding. 
The Amir had also lost his heart for her beauty, 
and got hold of her by force and married her im- 
mediately. This at once created, and has ever 
since maintained, a fatal animosity between the 
brothers; and the Sultan Mohammed Khan has 
often been heard to say that nothing would afford 
him greater pleasure, even at breathing his last, 
than to drink the blood of the Amir. Such is the 
nature of the brotherly feeling now existing be- 
tween them; and the Amir has often and justly 
mentioned that these three words, commencing 
with the Persian letter ‘ze,’ and pronounced like 
xin English, are the principal and deadly causes 
of quarrel among men, namely, ‘ zan’ (female), 
‘zar’ (money), and ‘ zamin’ (land).” 

Battles, treacheries, assassinations, continue to 
fill up the measure; and it is written: 

* On the whole, whatever odium may be attached 
to the Amir of Kabul, it is an unquestionable fact 
that he is the only person fit torule Kabul. Dost 
Mohammed Khan is of the Sunni religion, being 
the son of an Afghan; but as his mother is a Shia, 
he is therefore suspected to be of her creed, though 
he does not confess it openly. He has indulged 
in all sorts of dissipation, and experienced all kinds 
of hardships. When he gained power, he prohi- 
bited the sale and the use of wine, and prevented 
dancing girls from remaining in his kingdom, 
while the dance performed by boys was considéred 
Jawful! One day he was informed that some wo- 
men were drinking and dancing privately in the 





house of Husain, the servant of Nayab Abdul Sa- 
mad, on which the Amir sent people to seize them. 
The punishment inflicted upon them for drinking 
wine against the Mohammedan law and his own 
notification was the infliction of deformity instead 
of their beauty, in order to prevent them from ap- 
pearing again in drinking parties. Their heads 
were shaved, and the beard of the host was burnt 
by the flame of a candle! The Amir Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan always gets up before it is dawn, 
takes a bath, makes his prayers, and reads a por- 
tion of the ‘ Qoran’ every morning. After that 
Mahmud Akhund Zadah gives him some lessons 
in history as well as poetry. He receives after- 
wards the state people privately in the dressing- 
room of the bath, and then comes out to hold his 
court. He sits there generally till 1 ra. Now 
he had his breakfast, or I may say his dinner, as 
it is just the same as he receives after sunset. 
When he has finished his breakfast or midday 
meal, he sleeps till 4 p.m. He then discharges 
his prayers, and proceeds usually to ride, sees his 
stud, and returns to the palace, where he dines 
with his immediate courtiers and friends. There 
is then some talk of his eafly proceedings and of 
his future plans; and the wonder, the jealousy, 
and the ascendancy of foreign powers are discussed. 
Sometimes chess, and at other times music, were 
the favourite amusements of the evening. He 
amused himself generally in this manner till one 
hour past midnight. All the chiefs are then dis- 
missed, and on retiring the Amir resides in the 
apartments of his wives. They live in separate 
parts, and the Amir pays a visit to one lady one 
night, and to another wife the next night, and no 
one is visited two nights successively except the 
mother of Mohammed Akbar Khan.” 

And these characteristic touches are thus sum- 
med up: 

“The Amir is now enjoying the authority in 
Kabul, and the superiority of his family. He is 
now fearless of an invasion from the West as well 
as from the East, and he has given himself up 
again to drinking and to dancing parties, which 
habits he had forsaken on assuming the title of 
‘Amir-ul-momnin.’ It is said he believes that 
while he was an enemy to wine he was always in- 
volved in difficulties, and that since he drinks he 
is prosperous, and has gained his liberty after 
being in ‘ Qaid i Frang,’ meaning in an English 
prison!” 

Comment on these traits would be superfluous ; 
and, as we observed on setting out, we must leave 
the politics to those whom they may concern, and 
who may deem them weighty enough for grave 
consideration. 








The London Catalogue of Books published in Great 
Britain, with the Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names, from 1814 to 1846. 8vo, pp. 542. Lon- 
don, T. Hodgson, Longmans, Rivingtons, Whit- 
taker, and all Booksellers. 

Berrer arranged than heretofore, with much in- 

formation, and altogether very correct, this volume 

is of a useful description, not for booksellers and 
bibliographers alone, but for book-buyers, and the 
public at large. But though greatly improved, in 
comparison with former editions, we are of opinion 
that the present state of English literature and 
bibliography require, and might suggest, still far- 
ther amendments. Ifthe dates of the works chro- 
nicled were inserted (for instance), it would be 
doubly advantageous. The attempt to give the 
initials or Christian name of the writers is a good 
feature, but needs some rectification, as no distinc- 
tion is made between authors of the same Christian 
name; and thus it might appear from the Catalogue 
that the same individual wrote upon all manner of 
subjects, from farriery to the millennium. 
Speaking from memory, we are inclined to think 
that many works are inserted which have not been 
printed since 1814, the date at which the Catalogue 
professes to begin its record, which would not have 
happened had the dates been particularised. Again; 





— 
we observe abridgments noticed when the ori. 
ginal works have been left out, and vice pers 
Putting the biography under the writers’ names jg 
very judicious; and we regret that the rule has 
not been observed in all cases. We also think 
that the principle would be well applied to the 
authors of works published under the heads « [j. 
braries,” Such and Such Societies, &c. For jp. 
stance, if a reader wished to have all the works of 
Haydon or Hazlitt, he should be able to trace them 
under their respective names, not under “ Ency- 
clopzdia Britannica,” where one would least expect 
to discover them. 

But the most marked omissions in the Catalogue 
are those which relate to the fine arts, archxolooy 
heraldry, topography, and philology. There ig 
scarcely a well-known writer on these subjects who 
might not complain of the neglect. We could 
ourselves supply from past reviews in the Literary 
Gazette, as well as other sources, a list of publica. 
tions (not mentioned here) of Britton, Nicolas 
Hunter, Dyce, Halliwell, Berry, Burke, Banks 
Dugdale, Dallaway, T. Wright, &c. &c. If the com. 
piler had consulted the Catalogues of the British 
Museum they would have furnished much valuable 
intelligence ; and, indeed, with due diligence t 
render the guide more complete, it would not have 
been in our power, as it is, to say that we could, 
under the letter A alone, add a hundred works 
not mere pamphlets, but books ranging from the 
price of five shillings to five guineas. 

Now the reason why we have offered these criti 
cisms is not so much to impeach what Mr. Hodgwn 
has done comparatively so well, and for which, 3s 
we have stated, the trade and the public are » 
much indebted to him, but to induce a yet nearer 
approach to perfection. If publishers and book. 
sellers would take the trouble to interleave their 
copies, and insert such omissions as came under 
their notice, the result would be a future edition 
of tenfold worth for reference in every respect. 
We would advise Mr. Hodgson to get this done 
wherever he has influence; and, in truth, we hold 
it to be a debt due to him from the trade, inde- 
pendently of the benefit it would be to all. 





RAVENSNEST. 
[Second notice: conclusion.]} 


WE resume, to conclude, our notice of Mr. Cooper's 
work. Of young American travellers, the annexed 
is a clever sketch : 

“She was not an only child, however, having 
two brothers, each of whom had already received 
as much as tlie sister, and each of whom, as is 
very apt to be the case with the heirs of New 
York merchants, was already in a fair way of get- 
ting rid of his portion in riotous living. Nothing 
does a young American so much good, under such 
circumstances, as to induce him to travel. It 
makes or breaks at once. If a downright fool, he 
is plucked by European adventurers in so short a 
time, that the agony is soon over. If only vain 
and frivolous, because young and ill-educated, the 
latter being a New York endemic, but with some 
foundation of native mind, he lets his whiskers 
grow, becomes fuzzy about the chin, dresses bet- 
ter, gets to be much better mannered, soon loses 
his taste for the low and vulgar indulgences of his 
youth, and comes out such a gentleman as one 
can only make who has entirely thrown away the 
precious moments of youth. If tolerably educated 
in boyhood, with capacity to build on, the chances 
are that the scales will fall from his eyes very fast 
on landing in the old world; that his ideas and 
tastes will take a new turn; that he will become 
what nature intended him for, an intellectual man; 
and that he will finally return home, conscious 
alike of the evils and blessings, the advantages 
and disadvantages, of his own system and country 
—a wiser and, it is to be hoped, a better man. 

Our travellers revisit their native land and theit 

roperty in disguise; and their qualified ideas of 
ew York on landing are thus told: 
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“The most inveterate Manhattanese, if he be 
any thing of a man of the world, must confess that 
New York is, after all, but a rag-tair sort of a place, 
so far as the eye is concerned. I was particularly 
struck with this fact, even at that hour, as we went 
stumbling along over an atrociously bad side-walk, 
my eyes never at rest, as any one can imagine, after 
five years of absence. 1 could not help noting the 
incongruities ; the dwellings of marble, in close 
proximity with miserable low constructions in 
wood; the wretched pavements; and, above all, 
the country air of a town of near four hundred 
thousand souls. I very well know that many of 
the defects are to be ascribed to the rapid growth 
of the place, which gives it a sort of hobbledehoy 
jook; but being a Manhattanese by birth, I thought 
[ might just as well own it all at once, if it were 
only for the information of a particular portion of 
my townsmen, who may have been under a certain 
delusion on the subject. As for comparing the Bay 
of New York with that of Naples on the score of 
beauty, I shall no more be guilty of any such folly, 
to gratify the cockney feelings of Broadway and 
Bond Street, than I should be guilty of the folly of 
wmparing the commerce of the ancient Parthenope 
rith that of old New York, in order to excite com- 
placency in the bosom of some bottegajo in the 
Toledo or on the Chiaja. Our fast-growing Man- 
hattan is a great town in its way—a wonderful 
place—without a parallel, I do believe, on earth, 
asa proof of enterprise and of the accumulation of 
business; and it is not easy to make such a town 
appear ridiculous by any jibes and inuendos that 
relate to the positive things of this world, though 
nothing is easier than to do it for itself by setting 
up to belong to the sisterhood of such places as 
London, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. There 
jstoo much of the American notion of the omni- 
potence of numbers among us Manhattanese, which 

induces us to think that the higher rank in the 

scale of places is to be obtained by majorities. No, 
no; let us remember the familiar axiom of ‘ ne sutor 
ultra crepidum.’ New York is just the queen of 
‘business,’ but not yet the queen of the world. 
Every man who travels ought to bring back some- 
thing to the common stock of knowledge; and I 
shall give a hint to my townsmen, by which I really 
think they may be able to tell for themselves, as by 
fecling a sort of moral pulse, when the town is 
rising to the level of a capital. When simplicity 
takes the place of pretension is one good rule; 
but as it. may require a good deal of practice, or 
native taste, to ascertain this fact, I will give an- 
other that is obvious to the senses, which will at 
least be strongly symptomatic; and that is this: 
When squares cease to be called parks ; when horse- 
bazaars and fashionable streets are not called Tat- 
tersalls and Bond Street; when Washington Market 
isrechristened Bear Market, and Franklin and Ful- 
ton, and other great philosophers and inventors, are 
plucked ofthe unmerited honours of having shambles 
named after them; when commercial is not used as 
a prefix to emporium; when people can return 
from abroad without being asked ‘ if they are re- 
conciled to their country,’ and strangers are not 
interrogated at the second question, ‘how do you 
like our city ?? then may it be believed that the 
town is beginning to go alone, and that it may set 
wp for itself, Although New York is, out of all 
question, decidedly provincial, labouring under the 
peculiar vices of provincial habits and provincial 
modes of thinking, it contains many a man of the 
world, and some, too, who have never quitted their 
own firesides.”” 
- Mr. Dunning is portrayed as a type of this 
class ; 

“Dunning belonged to a school that mingles a 
good deal of speculative and impracticable theory 
with a great deal of sound and just principles, but 
who render themselves useless because they will 
admit of no compromises. He did not belong to 
the class of American doctrinaires, however, or to 
those who contend—no, not contend, for no one 

that any longer in this country, whatever may 





be his opinion on the subject—but those who think 
that political power, as in the last resort, should 
be the property of the few; for he was willing 
New York should have a very broad constituency. 
Nevertheless, he was opposed to the universal suf- 
frage, in its wide extent, that does actually exist; 
as I suppose quite three-fourths of the whole popu- 
lation are opposed to it, in their hearts, though no 
political man of influence now existing has the 
moral calibre necessary to take the lead in putting 
itdown. Dunning deferred to principles, and not 
tomen. He well knew that an infallible whole was 
not to be composed of fallible parts; and while he 
thought majorities ought to determine many things, 
that there are rights and principles that are supe- 
rior to even such unanimity as man can manifest, 
and much more to their majorities. But Dunning 
had no selfish views connected with his political 
notions, wanting no office, and feeling no motive to 
affect that which he neither thought nor wished. 
He never had quitted home, or it is highly probable 
his views of the comparative abuses of the different 
systems that prevail in the world would have been 
essentially modified. Those he saw had unavoid- 
ably a democratic source, there being neither mon- 
arch nor aristocrat to produce any other; and, 
under such circumstances, as abuses certainly 
abound, it is not at all surprising that he sometimes 
a little distorted facts and magnified evils.” 

With this we shall conclude our examples of 
the political and characteristic features of Ravens- 
nest ; and perhaps our readers will agree with us 
that they need no further comment; and perhaps 
they will also thank us for a taste of the author’s 
powers in Indian description, the second compart- 
ment and title of the publication. Susquesus is a 
Redskin dependent, of above a hundred years of 
age, on the Littlepage estate, and he addresses a 
tribe of his brethren from the prairies: 

“I do believe (says the narrative) that anti- 
rentism was momentarily forgotten by all parties; 
tenants as well as landlords; landlords as well as 
tenants. I dare say Prairiefire had taken his 
seat three minutes ere Susquesus arose, during all 
which time the deep stillness of which I have 
spoken prevailed. ‘ My children,’ answered the 
Onondago, whuse voice possessed just enough of 
the hollow tremulousness of age to render it pro- 
foundly impressive, but who spoke so distinctly as 
to be heard by all present, ‘My children, we do 
not know what will happen when we are young; 
all is young, too, that we see. It is when we 
grow old that all grows old with us. Youth is full 
of hope; but age is full of eyes; it sees things as 
they are. I have lived in my wigwam alone, since 
the Great Spirit called out the name of my mother, 
and she hurried away to the happy hunting- 
grounds to cook venison for my father, who was 
called first. My father was a great warrior. You 
did not know him. He was killed by the Dela- 
wares, more than a hundred winters ago. I have 
told you the truth, When my mother went to 
cook venison for her husband, I was left alone in 
my wigwam.’ Here a long pause succeeded, dur- 
ing which Susquesus appeared to be struggling 
with his own feelings, though he continued erect, 
like a tree firmly rooted. As for the chiefs, most 
of them inclined their bodies forward to listen, so 
intense was their interest; here and there one of 
their number explaining in soft guttural tones cer- 
tain passages in the speech to some other Indians, 
who did not fully comprehend the dialect in which 
they were uttered. After a time, Susquesus pro- 
ceeded: ‘ Yes, I lived alone. A young squaw was 
to have entered my wigwam and stayed there. She 
never came. She wished to enter it, but she did 
not. Another warrior had her promise, and it was 
right that she should keep her word. Her mind 
was heavy at first, but she lived to feel that it is 
good to be just. No squaw has ever lived in any 
wigwam of mine. I did not think ever to be a fa- 
ther: but see how different it has turned out! I 
am now the father of all red-men! Every Indian 
warrior is my son. You are my children; I will 





own you when we meet on the pleasant paths be- 
yond the hunts you make to-day. You will call 
me father, and I will call you sons. That will 
be enough. You ask me to go on the long path 
with you, and leave my bones on the prairies. I 
have heard of those hunting-grounds. Our ancient 
traditions told us of them. ‘Towards the rising 
sun,’ they said, ‘is a great salt lake, and towards / 
the setting sun great lakes of sweet water. Across 
the great salt lake is a distant country, filled with 
pale-faces, who live in large villages, and in the 
midst of cleared fields.’ Towards the setting sun 
were large cleared fields too, but no pale-faces, 
and few villages. Some of our wise men thought 
these fields were the fields of red-men following 
the pale-faces round after the sun; some thought 
they were fields in which the pale-faces were follow- 
ing them. I think this was the truth. The red- 
man cannot hide himself in any corner where the 
pale-face will not find him. The Great Spirit will 
have itso. It is his will; the red-man must sub- 
mit. My sons, the journey you ask me to make is 
too long for old age. I have lived with the pale- 
faces until one-half of my heart is white; though 
the other halfis red. One-half is filled with the 
traditions of my fathers, the other half is filled with 
the wisdom ofthe stranger. I cannot cut my heart 
in two pieces. It must all go with you, or all stay 
here. The body must stay with the heart, and both 
must remain where they have now dwelt solong. I 
thank you, my children, but what you wish can never 
come to pass. Yousee a very old man, but you see 
avery unset{led mind. There are red traditions and 
pale-face traditions. Both speak of the Great 
Spirit, but only one speaks of his Son. A soft 
voice has been whispering in my ear, lately, much 
of the Son of God. Do they speak to you in that 
way on the prairies? I know not what to think. 
I wish to think what is right; but it is not easy to 
understand.’ Here Susquesus paused; then he 
took his seat, with the air of one who was at a loss 
how to explain his own feelings. Prairiefire 
waited a respectful time for him to continue his © 
address, but perceiving that he rose not, he stood 
up himself, to request a further explanation. ‘ My 
father has spoken wisdom,’ he said, ‘ and his child- 
ren have listened. They have not heard enough ; 
they wish to hear more. If my father is tired of 
standing, he can sit; his children do not ask him 
tostand. They ask to know where that soft voice 
came from, and what it said?’ Susquesus did not 
rise now, but he prepared for a reply. Mr. War- 
ren was standing quite near him, and Mary was 
leaning on his arm. He signed for the father to 
advance a step or two; in complying with which, 
the parent brought forth the unconscious child 
also. ‘See, my children,’ resumed Susquesus ; 
‘this is a great medicine of the pale-faces. He 
talks always of the Great Spirit, and of his good- 
ness to men. It is his business to talk of the 
happy hunting-ground, and of good and bad pale- 
faces. I cannot tell you whether he does any good 
or not. Many such talk of these things constantly 
among the whites, but I can see little change ; and 
I have lived among them now more than eighty 
winters and summers—yes, near ninety. The 
land is changed so much, that I hardly know it; 
but the people do not alter. See, there; here are 
men, pale-faces in calico bags. Why do they run 
about, and dishonour the red-man by calling them- 
selves Injins? I will tell you.’ ° ad ad 

“* There was now a decided movement among 
the ‘ virtuous and industrious,’ though a strong de- 
sire to hear the old man out prevented any violent 
interruption at that time. I question if ever men 
listened more intently than we all lent our faculties 
now, to ascertain what the Upright of the Ononda- 
goes thought of anti-rentism. I received the opi- 
nions he expressed with the greater alacrity because 
I knew he was a living witness of most of what he 
related, and because I was clearly of opinion that 
he knew quite as much of the subject as many 
who rose in the legislative halls to discuss the sub- 
ject. ‘ These men are not warriors,’ continued 
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Susquesus. ‘ They hide their faces, and they 
carry rifles, but they frighten, none but the squaws 
and papooses. When they take a scalp, it is be- 
cause they are a hundred, and their enemies one. 
They are not braves. Why do they come at all? 
What do they want? They want the land of this 
young chief. My children, all the land, far and 
near, was ours. The pale-faces came with: their 
papers, and made laws, and said, ‘ It is well! We 
want this land. There is plenty farther west for 
you red-men. Go there, and hunt, and fish, and 
plant your corn, and leave us this land.’ Our red 
brethren did as they were asked to do. The pale- 
‘ faces had it as they wished. ‘They made laws, and 
sold the land, as the red-men sell the skins of 
beavers. When the mioney was paid, each pale- 
face got a deed, and thought he owned all that he 
had paid for. But the wicked spirit that drove out 
the red-man is now about to drive off the pale-face 
chiefs. It is the same devil, and it is no other. 
He wanted land then, and he wants land now. 
“There is one difference, and it is this. When the 
pale-face drove off the red-man, there was no treaty 
between them. They had not smoked together, 
and given wampum, and signed a paper. If they 
had, it was to agree that the red-man should go 
away and the pale-face stay. When the pale-face 
drives off the pale-face, there is a treaty; they 
have smoked together, and given wampum, and 
signed a paper. This is the difference. Indian 
will keep his word with Indian! pale-face will not 
keep bis word with pale-face.” 
So much for the anti-rentists. 


The Abbess of Shaftesbury ; or, the Days of John of 
Gaunt. Pp. 568. F. and J. Rivington. 

A PRETTY and nice historical tale, exhibiting the 

manners of courts, religious houses, warriors, and 

other ranks; put forward in a marked manner, and 

pleasant and instructive reading for youth. 


An Easy Guide to Geography, §c. By C. Butler. 
Pp. 200. London, T. Dean and Co. 

A SMALL, neat, and well-arranged guide for schools 

or families. 


Domestic Fowl; §c. By H.D. Richardson. Pp. 96. 
Dublin, J. M‘Glashan; London, Orr and Co. 
Pvain and concise directions for the breeding and 
management of poultry, and containing a good deal 

of information about all sorts of domestic fowl. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

A MEETING was held on Friday week at the Rooms 
of the Society of Arts—Dr. Leeson in the chair— 
for the purpose of forming a Chemical Book So- 
ciety for the translation and publication of the 
works and papers on the science of Chemistry, and 
its applications to mineralogy and manufactures, 
&c. Such a society is well calculated to give an 
impetus in this country to this highly useful 
science ; and we look forward with much interest 
to the time when a sufficient number of subscribers 
shall be enrolled to enable the society to com- 
mence its promising labours. Already many emi- 
nent men have undertaken to forward the laudable 
object of the society. 


At the breaking’ up of the session of the Royal 
College of Chemistry on the 28th ult., fhe students 
resented their teacher, Dr. Hofinan, with a very 
handsome standard barometer, made by Newman, 
as a testimonial of their esteem, and of the untiring 
zeal with which he has superintended their studies 
under the unavoidable difficulties and inconve- 
niences of a temporary laboratory. Thanks were 
likewise voted to him by the Council of the College 
for the able and assiduous manner in which, under 
such circumstances, he had conducted the labours 
of the chemical school during the first year of its 
existence. Full confidence in the con‘inued suc- 
cess of the school under his energetic management 


ELECTRICAL FIGURES AND IMAGES, 
M. Rigss has, according to L’ Institut, classified 
the results of his investigations in this subject as 
follow : ; 

1. Primary electrical designs.— These are only 
visible on bad conducting surfaces, are produced 
by electricity acting on the particles of dust, and 
vary according to the kind of electricity. _The dust- 
figures (Staubfiguren) appear under a broken, but 
not under a continuous discharge. They are con- 
sequently always formed by the species of electri- 
city that is in excess; they are characterised in 
their different forms according to the kind of elec- 
tricity, and, when a judicious choice of dust is 
made, by the manner in which this is spread, or.by 
the colour. The dust-images (Staubbilder) come 
out whatever be the species of electricity, and even 
by induction. By the latter they are most fre- 
quently obtained, and are more beautiful. They 
are generally formed by the electricity opposite to 
that applied to the model. According to choice of 
dust, they are, in relation to different electricities, 
differently covered or coloured. 

2. Secondary electrical designs.—These become 
visible only by a mechanical or chemical change in 
the surface of a plate acted upon by electrical dis- 
charges. They are developed on all sorts of plates, 
and by either electricity. They divide themselves 
into two groups—lIst, In the case of their being ren- 
dered visible by condensation of vapours, the’ fo- 
reign layer on the plate being only affected. 2d, 
In the case of their becoming immediately visible, 
the surface of the plate itself being modified.— 
First, then, Designs visible by the condensation of 
vapours. They (Hauchfiguren, figures of expiration) 
result from a simple electrical discharge, and vary 
according to the substance of the plate upon which 
they are produced. On resin they are in streaks ; 
on metals, circular; on glass and mica, many times 
united. The images of expiration (Hauchbilder) 
result from discharges alternately opposed to each 
other, and do not vary with the nature of the plates, 
but a trifling difference in regard to being well or 
ill defined is due to the degree of their cleanness. 
—Second, Desizns immediately visible. Coloured 
bands, é¢dged with two black lines strongly marked, 
are produced by a smart electrical discharge on the 
surfaces of mica and of soft glass. The coloured 
tings (of Priestley) proceed from the discharge be- 
tween a point anda polished metallic surface. The 
images (Festenbilder) appear on all plates after a 
series of discharges alternately opposed; they con- 
tinue for a long time after the complete coming 
out of the image of expiration. The electrolytic 
images are produced on paper that has been steeped 
in a liquid decomposable by a series of alternate 
contrary discharges, the half of which only have 
effect, and in which a given electricity is discharged 
on the paper. 

As one of the results of his researches, the author 
made known the remarkable property fresh mica 
possesses of condensing the vapour of water, and 
hazarded an explanation of the varied forms of 
the dust-figure phenomena, hitherto enveloped in 
darkness. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


BRITISH ARCILEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
GLOUCESTER. 
Nor having yet got through the proceedings of 
the Institute at York, and purposing to give an 
ample account. of the interesting doings of the 
Association at Gloucester, and abstracts of every 
valuable paper read there, from week to week as 
our limits allow, we shall now only announce the 
occupation of six days in as satisfactory antiqua- 
rian pursuits as were ever spent in ascertaining 
and describing the ancient remains of England. 
Every thing has been conducted_with indefatigable 
spirit and admirable, intelligence. Not only has 
Gloucester, with its noble cathedral (both extreme- 
ly rich in antiquities) been investigated, but Wood- 





—- 
been explored, and the beautiful tesselated Roman 
pavement (described by Lysons) at the first-nameq 
place uncovered of its several feet in depth of eart) 
and again exposed to the light of day. It is won. 
derfully extensive and fine. That at Cirencester 
is of yet more exquisite workmanship. 

But, as we have said, we will not enter into 
details. . 

On Tuesday, Mr. Cresy’s paper on the Cathedral 
was of the first-rate order; and deeply ought the 
Bishop and Dean and Chapter to be indebted to 
him for his research. Mr. Niblet, a magistrate 
here, has also contributed much to illustrate this 
subject. 

The first day’s dinner was attended by fifty gen. 
tlemen and ladies; the second by nearly eighty. 

In short, the business has gone on in the best 
possible manner; and records have been obtained 
of every kind of antiquity, which will much edify 
the public and tend to the benefit of archavlogy 
throughout the country. 


TILE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: YORK, 
THURSDAY, 

Historical Section.—Mr. Hailstone read a “ Ne. 
morial of the life of Lady Anne Clifford,” extracted 
from a record-book in three volumes, which was 
ordered to be written by the Lady Mary Russell, 
and afterwards continued by the Countess of Pem. 
broke. The title of the book was as follows: “A 
true Memoriall of the Life of Lady Anne Clifford, 
sole daughter and heir of George Earl of Cumber- 
land, Baron Clifford, Westmorland and Vesey, 
Lady of the Honour of Skipton in Craven, High 
Sheriffesse of Westmorland, Countess Dowager of 
Dorset by her first ‘marriage, and Countess Dowa- 
ger of Pembroke and Montgomery by a second 
marriage. All dictated by herself in her 63d year 
of her age.”” This noble lady was born in Skipton 
Castle, on the 30th of January, 1589-90, her mo- 
ther coming from London to Skipton when great 
with child with her, having her two sons with her, 
but her father being:then at sea. The elder bro- 
ther, Francis Lord Clifford, died seven weeks be-- 
fore she was born. On the 22d February following 
she was baptised in the parish church at Skipton. 
In her infancy and childhood, by the means of her 
aunt, Countess of Warwick, she was much beloved 
by Queen Elizabeth, who died when she was about 
thirteen years and two months old. She was mar- 
ried on the 25th of February, 1609, to Lord Buck- 
hurst, in her mother’s house in Austin Friars, 
London. She had by him four sons and two 
daughters. _ Her three sons all died very young, at 
Knole, in Kent, where they were born. Her lord 
died at Great Dorset House, London, the 28th day 
of March, being Easter Sunday, 1624; and in May, 
a little after, she had the small pox so extremely 
that she was at death’s door, and little hope of life 
in her; which infection she took of her eldest 
child; which disease did so martyr her face that it 
confirmed more and more her mind never to marry 
again. The memorial, however, goes on to say, 
that, on the 3d of June, 1630, she was married at 
Cheynis Church, in Buckinghamshire, to her se- 
cond husband, Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, Lord Chamberlain of the King’s 
Household, and Knight of the Garter. She had 
by this lord two sons. He died on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, 1660, being sixty-five years and three months 
old. This singularly gifted lady, as she is styled 
in the paper, died in her castle of Brougham, the 
22d day of March, in the eighty-seventh year of 
her age, in the year 1676, and was buried in the 
vault of Appleby Church. ' 
The Rev. J. Hunter read a short paper, entitled 
“ Notes of travelling, roads, and transports of trea- 
sure in the north of England, in the reigns of 
Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III.” The 
author said this subject was useful, inasmuch as IC. 
developed the rudeness of those times to which it 
referred, and presented a striking contrast to tle 
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fthe manner in which money was transmitted 
. vious to the invention of banking systems. In 
“ third year of the reign of Edward I., 40002. 
tad to be transmitted from York to Scotland. The 
money Was packed in eight barrels made for the 
e, and five carters were engaged to carry it. 
al pear retained for the treasure were twelve 
archers, Six men at arms, and other persons, and 
the journey occupied nine days. Another instance 
of transmitting money was from London to Ber- 
wick, which occupied fourteen days, — 
MrR. Davies,-town clerk of the city of 
yead Jong and interesting “ D ; 
from the York Municipal Archives, relating to the 
iqsarrection of Lords Lincoln and Lovell, in the 
second year of King Henry VIT.,” in favour of the 
impostor Lambert Symmell; which was finally 
quelled’ by the victory obtained over the rebels 
at the battle of Stoke, on the 16th of June, 1487. 
The first extract referred to “ the approaching of 
Jame Taite, and his confession made upon the 
same.” The result of this was a determination on 
the part of the mayor, aldermen, &c., to send 
Tuite and two others to my Lord of Northumber- 
jand for further examination. The letter addressed 
to this nobleman, and signed by “ William Todde, 
mayor of the city of York,’’ commenced —“ To 
the right prepotent and my most especial and sin- 
gular good lord the Earl of Northumberland,” 
afording a curious specimen of the superlatives 
used in the etiquette of those times... The letter 
from the earl, in reply, was addressed ‘To the right 
vorshipful and my right heartily beloved friend and 
right trusty and well-beloved friends the mayor of 
the city of York, and his brethren, aldermen of 
the same, and every one of them.” On Tuesday, 
the 20th of April, the king addressed a communica- 
tion to the mayor, requesting that all due precau- 
tions should be used in fortifying the city against 
the rebels; and the council thereupon appointed 
wardens of each of the six wards, viz. Walmgate, 
Monkebarr, Bowtham, Castlegate, Mikillyth, and 
Postern of North Street. The following minute af- 
fords a curious example-of the jealousy with which 
some of the citizens of York regarded any attempt 
to intefere with or infringe upon the municipal 
rights and. privileges:—‘ Monday, the 7th day of 
May. It was shewed to the council by John Has- 
tings, squire at the mace, how one John Cure, of 
York, walker, said unto him the day before in the 
Minster, the mayor and his brethren being together 
in council, ‘ Loo, John Hastings, loo, hath not the 
mayor and his brethten lattyn yone knights come 
hidder to be our captayne. By Godd’s body I wold 
they were all hanged, for thof they would suffer 
it in-faith, we wo! not.’’? The minute referred 
to another case, in which a man named Cook 
had made similar observations. Cure and Cook, 
and their sureties, were severally held to bail in 
40]. to answer the charge. A great many more 
extracts were read by Mr. Davies, bearing upon 
that particular period; and on seconding a vote of 
thanks to him, the Rev. J. Hunter said he hoped 
that gentleman would go on in his researches, and be 
encouraged to prosecute those labours, which could 
not but assist in throwing great light upon the his- 
tory of the 15th and 16th centuries—a period when 
there had been a lack of historians, as compared 
with the two previous centuries. 

The Rev, G. F. Townsend read a paper “ On the 
battle of Towton,”” which was a brief sketch of the 
circumstances attending that memorable contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. This 
Paper was acknowledged in the usual way; and 
after the reading of an ancient document, purport- 
'ng to be the will of King John, the meeting sepa- 
tated at half-past one.. 

The Architectural Section, in the theatre of the 
Yorkshire Museum, wasagainnumerously attended ; 
Prof. Willis in the chair. 

Pes G. F. Jones made some remarks on a 

anus cross, part of which now exists in the parish 
church of, Sherburn, and of which he procured a 
careful cast, which was placed in- the Hospitium 


York, 
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for the inspection of members. The cross has 
been parted into two portions; the half remaining 
in the church is placed against a wall so as almost 
to hide a piscina at the extreme east end of the 
south aisle; the other half is in a niche over a 
doorway, in a screen wall enclosing a court at 
Steeton Hall, in the township of South Milford, in 
the same parish. It is said to have been dug up 
from amongst some rubbish or ruins near the 
south-east corner of the churchyard, where there 
formerly was a small ¢hapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It appears that an occupier or tenant 
of the farm was churchwarden at the time of its 
discovery, and caused the cross to be removed for 
the purpose of adorning his own abode. The 
parishioners reménstrated, and a compromise was 
entered into by which he retained one-half, the 
other being restored to the parish church. The 
style of this relic appears to be early perpendicu- 
lar; the sculpture is rude, and on the arms and 
head are medallions with the emblems of the cruci- 
fixion. 

Mr. Petit read a paper “ On Beverley Minster.” 
He cited some passages from Poulson’s History of 
Beverley, shewing the nature of the collegiate esta- 
blishment, and the dignity of the provost previous 
to the dissolution. He also read an extract from 
the same work, referring to a complaint made in 
the year 1311, of the misappropriation of certain 
funds raised for the use of the fabric, by which its 
completion was delayed; and from this attempted 
to account for the absence of many characteristics 
of the early decorated style. Mr. Petit called at- 
tention to the composition of the triforium, and 
attempted to shew, by comparison with other ca- 
thedrals, that the general effect of the interior 
depended on this feature. He detailed the points 
of difference between the west front and that of 
York; and briefly adverted to the several monu- 
ments, especially the rich Percy Shrine. 

Prof. Willis made a few observations confirming 
the accuracy of Mr. Petit’s views. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper ‘‘ On 
Clifford’s Tower.” This ancient military building 
(which is now surrounded by the walls of. York 
Castle) is built of magnesian limestone, the ma- 
sonry being rather larger than the Norman ashlar. 
In form it is perfectly in geometrical proportion, 
and its width each way is about 50 feet. The 
mound on which it stands is anterior to William 
the Conqueror, and the date of the tower he be- 
lieved to be about 1220. The entrance is of later 
erection; and the arms which surround the door, 
and the jambs of the doorway, are still more re- 
cent. The name of Clifford was not in connexion 
with the town till the time of Charles II. He 
gave other interesting information respecting this 
ruin, which he described as a valuable example of 
a military building. 

A short description of the church of Stow, in 
Lincolnshire, was read by Sir C. Anderson. The 
nave of this church is of early Norman charac- 
ter; and Sir Charles considers the tower arches 
to be those of the tower built to receive the bells 
reported to have been given by Archbishop Putta 
in 1023, and the transepts to the church burnt by 
the Danes a few years previous to that time. It is 
reported that Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, rebuilt 
the church ; but Sir Charles considers this to have 
been only a partial work, and that parts of the older 
structures still remain. 

The Marquis of Northampton made a few ob- 
servations, remarking that he had never heard 
better evidence that a part of the church is Saxon. 

Prof. Willis stated that he was most anxious to 
do away with the impression, that because in our 
cathedrals and larger collegiate churches the Nor- 
man builders had destroyed every vestige of the 
Saxon work where they rebuilt the churches, there- 
fore no Saxon buildings exist. On the contrary, 
he considered it extremely probable, and almost 
certain, that in our remote country parishes, where 
no funds were forthcoming for building new 
churches, considerable parts of the original ones 





still existed. He pointed out the characteristic 
marks of long and short work, and other fea- 
tures by which such buildings may be distin- 
guished. 

Two other papers were set down in the list; 
one “ On the Norman keeps of Conisborough and 
Richmond Castles,” by Mr. A. Milward; and the 
other, “On the monuments in Ryther Church, 
Yorkshire,” by Mr. F. Forster; but neither of 
these gentlemen being present, it was determined 
to postpone the consideration of these papers to a 
future opportunity. 

The Section of Early and Medieval Antiquities 
met in the room over the Savings Bank, Sir John 
P. Boileau in the chair. The first paper read was 
by Mr. James Talbot, being a notice of some sup- 
posed Egyptian remains, hitherto undescribed, in 
Upper Nubia. Mr. Talbot held that the monu- 
ments of Egyptian civilisation extended to the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia, and referred to the reports of 
extensive ruins brought to him, which seemed to 
authenticate this fact. Mr. Talbot then offered a 
few observations on Nubia, and said there washardly 
any remnant left of the original Christian popula- 
tion, although it is well known, from historical re- 
cords, that at one time nearly the whole of the 
peop!e were Christians. 

The next paper was read by Sir R. Westmacott, 
“On the arts and artists of England during the 
middle ages.”’ Sir Richard observed, that as the 
arts are intimately connected with the epochs in 
which they are practised, and mark the state and 
variations of civilisation and manners more forcibly 
than any other criteria of their age, he had ven- 
tured, as sculpture holds a distinguished place in 
the medizval arts of England, to submit a few ob- 
servations on its progress with us, and, where pos- 
sible, on the artists who practised it. In tracing 
the history of the arts generally, from their fall to 
their revival, the transition from the Pagan idolatry 
to the Christian religion, we are naturally induced 
to reflect on the similarity of causes to which they 
owed at once their destruction and regeneration. 
We owe the revival of the arts wholly to religion ; 
but Christianity, which had made great progress 
in the third century, notwithstanding the perse- 
cution it endured, had scarcely ascended the throne 
of the Cesars when the Christians in their turn 
became the persecutors. These again became di- 
vided ; new sects arose, and their consequent 
antipathies led to universal bigotry. A country 
so divided became an easy prey to the invader, 
and degeneracy in civil habits increased, until the 
pure principles of Christianity were lost in super- 
stition. These dissensions are the more to be la- 
mented, as art, and sculpture more especially, 
gave promise, under the first emperors who had 
embraced Christianity, if not of being restored, at 
least of being sustained with no mean effect. That 
art owes much to the pious regard which all 
countries have shewn to the dead, the Athenian 
states offer abundant examples, as also Rome 
and its colonies, whilst the vast necropolis, lately 
discovered in the country of the Volscii, the ex- 
tent of which is yet unknown, displays a degree 
of magnificence and care for the preservation of 
the dead quite astonishing. This consideration 
was the more extraordinary, as though their heroes 
were canonised, and presumed to be ever near 
them, the-Ethnic doctrines regard death as ever- 
lasting steep; but when the mysteries of religion 
became revealed to us, and resurrection assured 
through the merits of our Saviour, a new sense 
arose, and a new feeling towards the dead; and 
the subterraneous depositions, as may be seen in 
the earliest crypts of Italy, attest the early and 
pious belief of a future state in the numerous ef- 
figies of the raising of Lazarus. [Some examples 
were exhibited, by drawings, from the sarcophagi 
in the crypt of St. Peter’s at Rome.] When St. 
Austin was sent to convert the Saxons, in 596, Pope 
Gregory I. instructed him to accommodate, as he 
could, the Christian forms of worship to those of 
his disciples ; to convert the heathen temples into 
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churches, and to establish Christian in the place 
of pagan rites. This will account, probably, for 
the preservation of many pagan symbols which we 
find in this country. Pisa may be considered the 
cradle of the restoration of art, from the 10th to 
the 14th century. The Crusades may also be con- 
sidered as having been conducive to the prosperity 
of the arts, as from 1144 to 1228—that is, from the 
second to the sixth crusade,—not less than six 
hundred religious foundations were established. 
The most polished people with whom the Crusaders 
mixed hal likewise had their attention attracted 
to the sister arts; and painting and sculpture were 
called in to assist in the embellishment of those 
pious edifices. The effect of this religious zeal 
may be seen in Rochester and Wells Cathedrals, 
and many other churches of that age. The revival 
of sculpture we must consider to have been 
formed on the remains of Grecian and Roman art, 
there being a constant struggle on the part of native 
genius to banish the Lombardic Gothic, which, owing 
to German influence at that period, and to the skill 
which German artists had exhibited, was established 
throughout Italy. The character of Anglo-Saxon art 
which prevailed to 1189, we may consider to have 
changed gradually through the Plantagenet family 
to Henry III., when the decorative style of archi- 
tecture gave full employment to, and demanded 
the greater efforts of, the sculptor. Notwithstand- 
ing the check which ecclesiastical authority had 
received so early as the reign of Richard IL., the 
church yet exercised an extensive control over the 
construction of religious edifices; as we find, with 
the magnificent buildings of antiquity, that the 
priests, or hierophants, controlled the erection of 
all works of a religious character. In one century, 
no less than five priors of Canterbury made archi- 
tecture their study ; and there can be no doubt that 
thecathedrals and monasterieserected from the Con- 
quest to the thirteenth century were designed prin- 
cipally by churchmen [?]. Sir Richard afterwards 
alluded to the services rendered to art by Henry 
III., to whom may be ascribed the most beautiful 


works we possess of the medieval age, observing 
that:the number of artists in England during his 
reign must have been considerable; but he had 
strong doubts whether painters and sculptors, Eng- 
lishmen of talent, were really found in the pro- 


vinces, Henry, it is well known, was very partial 
to foreigners, and a considerable number of the 
benefices in England was held by them. He 
(Sir Richard) had little doubt, from the peculi- 
arities of taste which arose at that time, not only in 
England, but throughout the north of Europe gene- 
rally, that it was induced by the introduction of fo- 
reigners. He was far from designing to derogate 
from the fair claims ofhis countrymen, and desired 
to be understood that in the good art of those ages, 
although the greater part may have been executed 
by English artists, the taste and direction was by 
foreigners. Until the fourteenth century England 
had few opportunities of cultivating the arts of 
peace, and must bave depended in a great degree 
on their communication with Italy. About Henry 
the Fifth’s reign the character of sculpture was 
vigorous; and, though rude in execution, was by 
no means deficient in feeling or expression. Sir 
Richard then referred to the last period of me- 
dizval art in England, in which the florid style of 
architecture then adopted demanded all the powers 
of the artist and of the sculptor, more especially in 
the exuberance of embellishment then displayed in 
religious edifices, [Some lengthened remarks were 
here made on Henry the Seventh’s Chapel.] From 
this period we may date the extinction of medieval 
art. The taste which followed, and which applies 
to every country in Europe, was ofa mixed cha- 
racter, engrafting the Italian and German manner 
with the old, and which left nothing either in archi- 
tecture or sculpture to redeem the innovation. 
Henry the Eighth, though without the genius to 
improve, had the judgment to select the best which 
was then offered to his choice. He distinguished 
merit; and his catalogue of artists of the period 





contains the names of fifty persons, most of whom 
were employed by him.* 

A discussion ensued, in which the Dean of Here- 
ford, Mr. Hawkins, the Marquis of Northampton, 
Mr. J. Talbot, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, and other gen- 
tlemen, took part, some of the speakers differing 
from Sir Richard Westmacott relative to the talent 
displayed in medieval times by English artists. 

Mr. Hawkins then read an account of some of 
the silver ornaments and treasures discovered at 
Cuerdale, near Preston, on the banks of the Ribble, 
in May 1840 (already brought frequently before 
the public). The whole had been enclosed in a 
leaden chest, which was so decomposed, that only 
small portions of it could be secured. The coins 
consisted principally of Anglo-Saxon pennies. It 
is supposed that the treasure was deposited about 
the year 910, and the ornaments are considered 
such as were worn about the time of Alfred, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier. Mr. Hawkins’ paper 
was of great length, and several of the ornaments 
were exhibited in glass cases. A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Sir R. [. Murchison, Mr. Guest, and 
other gentlemen, took part, Sir Roderick confirm- 
ing Mr. Hawkins’ assertion that the chains and 
elaborately worked silver were of Oriental cha- 
racter. 

Viscount Downe then exhibited an early English 
ting, said to have been given by King Richard I. 
to an ancestor of the Dawnay family. It was 
accompanied by the following inscription on 
parchment (but we learn from our private cor- 
respondence that the relic proved to be a for- 
gery): ‘* This ring was given by Richard the First, 
King of England, to Sir William Dawnay, his 
general in the Holy Land, as a reward for gaining 
a signal victory over the Saracens, and taking a 
great prince, their general, prisoner, in the fourth 
year of his reign, 1193, of Acon; and Richard or- 
dered, in perpetuam rei memoriam, that his crest 
should be a demi-Saracen, with this ring in 
one hand, and the paw of a lion in the other, 
which is the family cognisance. Sir William had 
distinguished himself by slaying a lion, and had 
presented a paw to the king.” 

Mr. ‘Hawkins next read a paper by the Rev. E. 
J. Shepherd, “ On the early coins minted at York.” 
Previous to reading the paper, Mr. Hawkins 
offered some prefatory observations, in which he 
said that Drake had endeavoured to shew that a 
mint was established in York during some part of 
the period in which the Romans held dominion in 
this kingdom. But it was still a matter of doubt 
whether the Romans ever struck any money by 
authority in this country. The earliest coins which 
bear upon them the name of York are those of 
Athelstan, who commenced his reign in 925; but 
by a careful comparison of the names of moneyers, 
and peculiar small mint-marks, which appear upon 
coins that actually bear the name of the city, with 
other coins upon which the name does not appear, 
we learn that the mint at York has been more ex- 
tensively in operation, and at an earlier period, 
than any evidence hitherto produced has given 
sufficient ground to assert. The investigation had 
been conducted with great patience and persever- 
ance by Mr. Shepherd, who, by the combination 
of a vivid perception and sound judgment, had 
drawn from the coins themselves evidences of the 
locality of their nativity, which would gratify inge- 
nuity, and convince the understanding. Mr. Haw- 
kins then proceeded to lay before the section the 
clear elucidations and accurate statements of Mr. 
Shepherd, who, he stated, is a native of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Hudson Turner made some observations on 
the antiquity of the mint at York. 

The concluding paper, communicated by the 
Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., was read by Mr. Hail- 
stone, and was a notice of the ancient chapel of St. 
Bride, on the shore of the bay Towyn-y-Capel on 
the west coast of Holyhead Island, and the curious 





* This and most of Thursday’s proceedingg are reported 
in the York Herald, — ” 





——————— 
interments there discovered. At a distance g 
about two miles and a half from the town of Holy. 
head, on the old London road, a steep descent leads 
to a level tract of land, about a quarter of a mile in 
length, composed of drifted sea-sand, now covere 
with a short and beautiful green sward. At this 
spot, the sea, at high tides, meets within a fey 
hundred yards, almost severing the island of Holy. 
head into two distinct parts. At a distance of 
about one hundred yards from this space rises 
green mound, about thirty feet in height, and 759 
feet in circumference at the base. On the summit 
of this mound are seen the foundation-walls of, 
small chapel, which has given the name of Towyn. 
y-Capel, the bay of the chapel, to the beautiful in. 
let in the shore, and in the centre of which the 
mound is situated. ‘Towyn’ signifies in Welsh, 
sandy bay. The ancient name of the chapel was 
Llan St. Fraid, or St. Bridget, by contraction 
Bride, the church of St. Bridget, who was born ig 
Ulster soon after the establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, and received the religious veil in early 
youth from St. Mel. The legend states that she 
sailed over from the Irish coast on a green turf, 
and, landing on the island of Holyhead, the turf 
became a hillock, on which she caused the present 
chapel to be erected. The walls and east window 
of the building were standing within memory. 0f 
late years, however, from the gradual encroach. 
ment of the sea, and the removal of sand for 
manure, the mound has been half washed away, 
and in a few years it will probably cease to exist, 
The mound contains a great number of graves ar. 
ranged in four or five tiers, one above another, at 
intervals of about three or four feet. These graves 
are of the ordinary length of a human body, and 
are generally formed with about twelve stones, 
rough from the quarry, of the slaty schist of the 
district. The bodies were laid invariably with the 
feet converging towards the centre of the mound; 
and a dark-coloured deposit in the bed of sand 
whereon the skeletons lie, still shews traces of the 
decomposition of the bodies. No indications of 
clothing, no weapon, ornament, or any other ob- 
ject, has ever been found with these human Te 
mains. The skulls appear to have been those of 
young persons, from the sound state of the teeth. 
These singular places of interment have, from time 
to time, been exposed to view during stormy wea- 
ther, or in consequence of a fall in the layers of 
sand between the bodies, as the mound is by dee 
grees undermined by the sea. No similar instance 
of interment in frames formed indiscriminately, a 
regards the point of the compass towards which the 
feet of the corpse were laid, has been noticel. 
The formation of successive tiers of graves in such 
a tumulus of sand is also a circumstance very 
curious and unusual. The inhumation, without 
any regard to the position of the corpse, appears '0 
connect these interments with the usages of prime- 
val tribes. It may be conjectured that in later and 
Christian times the ancient cemetery of the distrie 
continued to be used as a place of burial, as shewa 
by the numerous human remains found under ani 
around the chapel, deposited without any cist, 
customary in earlier ages; and that the spot wis 
hallowed by the erection of a Christian chapel 
over this remarkable assemblage of heathen sepul- 
chres. Adjourned. int ae 
The grand dinner, Lord Fitzwilliam presiding, 
took place in the De Grey Rooms, where abut 
one hundred and twenty gentlemen assembled 
hold the general festival. The speakers were the 
Marquess of Northampton, Sir John Boileau, Arch: 
deacon Wilberforce, Canon Dixon of York, tle 
Dean of Ely, the Lord Mayor, Professor Pili, 
the Dean of Hereford, Mr. Newman of the loca 
committee, Sir J. H. Lowther, Sir R. I. Marchi- 
son, Mr. T. Stapleton, Professor Willis, the ~ 
of Westminster, Mons. de Reumont (proposed M4 
the Marquess as an illustrious foreigner), and Mr. 
C. Newton, one of the honorary general secretaries 
Having so far exhausted the public accounts, "° 
will now give some extracts from private letters, 
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still more faithfully and intelligibly 
he proceedings and ensemble of the 


“ York, July 24th, 1846. 
Wednesday evening a large party met at the 
Me 5 he crush was avoided by the exhibition of 
e library, which was judicious, as it 


frernoon the Marquess and others went on an ex- 
sion, Messrs. Parker, Bloxam, and about forty 
sthers, started in stage-coaches, in pouring rain, to 
Ripon and Fountains Abbey, and I intended to 
have gone t00, but the fountains of the heavens 
ore in opposition : had omnibuses been provided, 
many more would have gone, but stage-coaches 
ould not do in such weather, except for the for- 
tugate insides. The early and medizval section is 
the only one which met to-day, the other two being 
entirely spun out. The fourth paper of the Whit- 
by antiquities was accompanied by specimens of 
arrow-heads, pottery, &c., and produced a long 
and rambling discussion. Dr. Young’s was a long 
interesting paper, read by himself, interspersed 
vith acute remarks, and explained a difference 
between the ancient Roman and British build- 
ings, the former being all of the square, and the 
Jatter ofthe round or oval form : he exhibited some 
Roman and Greek coins found in digging a well at 
Whitby, and described some Roman inscriptions 
on some stones in the Whitby Museum (York 
abounds with them; Mr. Hargrave possesses se- 
yeral,and the museum several more), and translated 
the Saxon inscription on the Saxon dial on the 
south side of Kirkdale Church, all very clearly and 
cleverly; but his lengthiness rather overshot our 
patience. A Mr. Tucker exhibited through Mr. 
Hailstone a singular and massive ornament of 
gold: itwas of two shallow cups about as big as 
penny pieces, attached together by a massive 
handle, similar in shape to those you generally see 
onchests of drawers or baize doors. My impression 
on seeing it was, that it was for hiding two perhaps 
hideous-looking eye-sockets from which their orbs 
had been torn, the handle being as a bridge across 
the nose: one torque was a slender girdle of flat 
wire twisted edgewise, and hooked together by its 
returned ends; the other was stout in make, but 
similar, and about large enough for a small neck, 
and the returned ends hooked into a sort of double 
ring.” 
' July 25, 1846. 
“The cathedral last night was a most unaccount- 
ably mismanaged affair; for, owing to the printed 
circulars, which were liberally circulated, by a blun- 
dering oversight not limiting the admittance to the 
members, all York considered themselves invited, 
and all York came. The consequence was, that 
before half the members had arrived, the choir was 
socrowded that the Dean, in despair, gave orders 
that the gates should be locked and no more ad- 
mitted, The few members who did get in found 
themselves parading with carpenters with their 
aprons on, bricklayers in their rough dresses, and 
{will not be sure that chimney-sweepers were not 
amongst the number. After a while, the Lord 
Mayor persuaded the verger to admit him; and 
when the gate opened, a sudden rush was made to 
it by the crowd, and his lordship, together with se- 
Veral members of the Institute (myself being one), 
and several members of the mob, were driven in by 
the pressure from without, and even the authority 
of the chief magistrate could not stop the torrent; 
but, after a while, the gates were opened, and the 
Minster was densely crowded. Miss Hawes sang 
‘iree pieces, but I think not to advantage,—the 
organist evidently not being fully aware of what 
courtesy was due to a lady, there being through the 
Whole of her performance, especially ‘O thou that 
tellest,” a continual struggle for precedence be- 
‘ween the singer and instrument. Thanks are due 
. the Dean; but from the great crowd, and the 
ittle attention paid to the members, it did not go 
ot 80 pleasantly as it might have done. The Mar- 
(ess, coming in late, was amongst the mob, and was 


obliged to continue there. In the excursion, about 
forty partook of the hospitality of Andrew Law- 
son, Eeq., some of them very wet.—This morning 
I understood about forty started for Rievaulx and 
Byland. The medizval section met at eleven—Sir 
John Boileau in the chair, and an audience of fifty. 
Paper 1, read by Mr. Hailstone, was descriptive, 
merely, of numerous articles, 400 in number, many of 
which were exhibited ; a vast number of them were 
buckles, many unknown, and many small models 
of well known and common articles, as stirrups, 
hammers, &c., with no weapons of war whatever, 
from which the writer infers that they were toys 
or amulets, and chiefly or wholly ornamental. Pa- 
per 2 was purely local, accompanied by a large 
brass boiler, holding many gallons, with three 
straight handles,—it is of a somewhat globular 
form, and has a hole on one side near the bottom,— 
and two lions about the size of a middle-sized dog, 
of Roman sculpture, found at Catterick. Some 
discussion followed on the origin of thename. Paper 
3, a short paper, chiefly speculative of the deriva- 
tion of the name, and coming to no certain con- 
clusion, and was followed by a long speech by Mr. 
Hunter, rather depreciatory. Then followed Paper 
4, on the Mazer Bowl (maple bowl, which this cer- 
tainly is not, being of a very red wood), a fine bowl 
silver-mounted, and with inscriptions. This bowl 
originally belonged to the Corpus Christi Guild, 
and was supposed to have been blessed by Arch- 
bishop Scrope, as one part of the inscription says, 
“Whoever shall drink out of this bowl in a right 
mind shall receive forty days’ indulgence.” It 
afterwards graced the feasts of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, and is now deposited in the treasury of 
the Dean and Chapter of York (in which is also a 
magnificent Saxon horn, silver-mounted, and carved 
round the top). Sir John Boileau here resigned 
the chairto Mr.J.J. Smith. Thanks were voted to 
him; when he said he had at first declined to come, 
“but (these are his words) I understand the In- 
stitute would be very much embarrassed if I did 
not.” Paper 5 was very short, supplying defi- 
ciencies in Torr’s History, and inculcated the ne- 
cessity of registering inscriptions, &c. before they 
became oblitevated or defaced. Paper 6. The ves- 
sels here noted on were found in the stone coffin 
of a female, and are small, deep copper bowls, with 
a flat, slightly ornamented handle starting from 
the rim, and very similar to a larger and more or- 
namented one at Cambridge. They were called 
Saxon. These looked of later date than that 
ascribed to them, being well executed with a lathe, 
and one of them tinned inside.”’ 








FINE ARTS. 
The Experimental Squadron. 
R. 


Lymington, 
. A. Grove. 


A seErIEs of drawings on stone by L. Haghe, from 
paintings by J. M. Gilbert, marine painter to the 
Royal Southern Yacht Club, illustrative of her 
Majesty’s visit to Spithead, July 15, 1845; and 
alike creditable to the lithographers (Day and 


Haghe), and to the artists. The frontispiece is a 
sweet view of the royal yachts steaming off Calshot 
Castle; Lord Yarborough’s celebrated “ Kestrel’ 
in the distance. Drawing No. 1 represents the 
reception of her Majesty by the fleet—the yards 
manned, salutes firing, &c. : the water is water, and 
the boat in the foreground very clever.. No. 2 is 
“ getting under weigh’—the Hibernia, 110, to the 
westward of the fleet, excepted, and dressed out and 
manned. No 3, the “ departure” is full of motion, 
though the breeze is light, and top-gallant studding 
sails set. The work is dedicated by permission to 
the Queen, and is truly worthy her especial pa- 
tronage. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY. 
English Criticism and German Art. 
IN a few prefatory words with which our first ar- 





public, some observations were made on the great 
difference generally to be found between English 
and German criticism; on the adventurous hardi- 
hood of the islander compared with the careful 
preparation and perfect understanding of his sub- 
ject deemed necessary by the critic of Germany. 
That the English reviewer treats such matters more 
lightly, and signally underrates the difficulties of 
his undertaking, is, we regret to say, but too appa- 
rent in all we see of (periodical) criticism on the 
productions of the foreigner, alike whether fur- 
nished by the artist or the man of letters. No one 
who has had fair opportunities of judging can deny 
this. Nor less convinced are we that our political 
greatness, our position as a state, has exercised 
considerable influence in calling forth this charac- 
teristic. It may be said, “This is an absurd no- 
tion ;” the connexion of conquest and currency 
with our criticism (of the foreigner, however, re- 
member) may at first seem not very intimate; yet 
to our minds they are present in close connexion 
wtih each other, 

We need but refer to any page in the annals of 
our country in order to find that, in whatever ex- 
pedition of conquest or hazardous undertaking we 
may have set out, it has always and invariably been 
with means far below those of the enemy to be en- 
countered, or inadequate to the difficulties to be 
overcome. British valour, British determination, 
British endurance, was always considered as more 
than enough to atone for every deficiency, and to 
make the scales, unequally poised as they might 
be, if not turn in our favour, hang, atleast, with an 
equal balance. We need go no farther batk than 
to the period of the war with America. In a work 
compiled with great labour from the most authen- 
tic documents, in which not only an account is 
given of every engagement that occurred between 
the ships of the two countries, but also the most 
minute particulars of the vessels’ size, capabilities, 
crew, number, and even calibre of guns, we see that 
nearly, if not quite, all our vessels had to cope with 
others in size and armament considerably their su- 
perior. It was discovered too late that we were 
wrong in thus undervaluing our enemy. British 
ships, with half their complement of men and with 
few guns, still sailed forth to attack whatever they 
might meet with. The courage of the genuine 
English breed would soon make the odds equal. 
That an Englishman could lick three Frenchmen, 
find them where he may, no man, woman, or child 
in the whole United Kingdom of Great Britain ever 
at that time for one moment doubted. When a boy, 
we, for our own part, looked upon this as a great 
incontrovertible truth; as certain as the existence 
of a Supreme Being, as the excellence of wisdom, 
the loveliness of virtue ; and in spite of the experi- 
ence of maturer years, we are not quite sure if we 
have entirely got rid of the notion yet.* So much 
for early-imbibed prejudices. Look where we may 
—whether attacking the undisciplined barbarians 
of New Zealand, or storming entrenchment after 
entrenchment of our stubborn foes on the Indus— 
we are sure to see the Englishman despising his 
adversary, and consequently overrating his own 
power. We find him engaging in undertakings— 
calmly too, and advisedly—which no other men on 
the face of God’s earth could be found to adventure 
on. We believe that indomitable British courage 
will accomplish all that it is possible for mortal 
man to do; but our faith does not extend to the 
accomplishment of impossibilities. a f 

And the possession of this dauntless spirit, this 
unceasing energy, has not a little contributed to 
place England in her enviable position. In cer- 
tain fields none can contend with her. Her might 





* How constantly should we feel, if we did but consider 
of it, that ‘* we set out in life with such poor beginnings 
of knowledge, and grow up under such remains of super- 
stition and ignorance, such influences of company and 
fashion, &c., that it is no wonder if men get abits of 
thinking only in one way; that these habits in time grow 
rigid and confirmed; and so their minds come to be over- 





ticle on German literature was placed before the 





cast with thick prejudices, scarce penetrable by any ray 
of truth or light of reason !”—Religion of Nature delineated, 
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is such that were it exercised less wisely, it would 
be quite appalling. She has upheld nations with 
her subsidies; to her have come the merchants of 
the world for their supplies, or she has sent forth 
her rich argosies to every-habitable spot, alike sup- 
plying the greatest monarchs of Europe*with t 
works of her children’s hands, and delighting some 
barbarian king with wares till then unknown in his 
land; marvels there, which ‘raised the vendor to-a 
god, though in the land where they were made may- 
be a plaything: for a.child.- She has lifted her 
voice in defence 6f-the first right of humam: nature, 
and it has not been heard in vain; in a long and 
terrific struggle she it is who was looked to as the 
arbitress. 

In presence of this transcendent power all else 
was dimmed. For a time none ever thought of ques- 
tioning it. The dreadful events which had brought 
other nations in closer contact with ourselves were 
now over, but the intimacy, on their side ‘at least, 
was not discontinued. It was natural they should 
be curious to learn what a nation that had proved 
itself so terribly powerful had done in the softer arts 
of “meng literature, in art, in science. Our 
authors were eagerly read ; and by a people so akin 
to ourselves as the Germans, it is not to be won- 
dered at that they should be readily appreciated. 
The geographical as well as political position of 
Germany, influencing of course the habits and cha- 
racter of the people, inclines them rather to calmer 
pursuits than is the case with us, where our navies, 
our dependencies, and our stirring public life, all 
cali for action. It is not, then, at all wonderful that 
our literature, coloured, of course, by the spirit of 
daring, of enterprise, and of freedom, with all that 
variety which would naturally be found in the writ- 
ings of a people on whose territory the sun never 
sets, and who by their energy might be said to have 
brought the ends of the earth together; it is not 
wonderful, we say, that the literature of such a peo- 
ple should have a charm for one less busily active, 
a charm arising from its vigour quite’as much as 
from its novelty. We wonder most at those things 
which are foreign to our own nature. The climb- 
ing of the sinewy mountaineer seems marvellous'to 
the pale dweller in cities ; and we not seldom prize 
too highly those things which are beyond our own 
individual reach. Now we do not mean to say that 
English literature is valued beyond its deserts in 
Germany ; it has found there a cordial reception 
and a just and generous appreciation; but we do 
believe that the contrast between the active life led 
by’ the one people and the speculative and studious 
one of the other, reflected, as both must be, in the 
literature of each country, has had no small influ- 
ence in obtaining such very general welcome for 
the works of our authors. The appreciation they 
met with, the unstinted admiration so openly be- 
stowed, we attributed to poverty. Generally speak- 
ing, we do not take the trouble to learn the lan- 
guage of another country in order to examine 
thoroughly what its literature has produced. We 
always believe, as a matter ofcourse, that it can in 
no way compare with our own; and therefore the loss 
to ourselves, in not becoming acquainted with it, is, 
after all, not so great. The high opinion we have 
of ourselves we transfer to all belongingtous. We 
claim, as of right, the same proud estimation for 
our works as for our wares. In-art we attribute to 
ourselves the same. supremacy which we held among 
the nations, forgetting-that the: direction wed 
to insure the one is unfavourable to the culture of 
the other; and that where vast power, founded on 
unbounded wealth, obtained by an industry and a 
spirit of enterprise not even approached at any 
period in the history of the world, characterises a 
nation, we can hardly expect to find the arts either 
themselves holding so high a place, or held by others 
in such reverence, as in a state where material in- 
terests are less sought after. It was the spirit of 
the Florentine that exercised such creative power 
all around him, not merely the wealth of which he 
made such pritcely use. In fortune we have many 
a Medici, but that alone will not make a Florence, 





To be the object of wonderment to surrounding 
nations is as little likely to be without its effects on 
a people as, sic parvis componere, the adulation of a 
thousand sighing worshippers on some triumphant 
beauty. She is accustomed to look upon this hom- 
age as a right; and the beauty, like the Briton, 
grows at last i And no country so 
readily and so fully acknowledges the high poli- 
tical position which England holds, the important 
part she has taken and has still to take in the his- 
tory of European civilisation; as well as the ad- 
vanced place she occupies ifi'‘literature and science, 
as that one in language and. institutions so allied to 
her —as Germany. Any’ attempt to investigate 
more fully English History, English Art, English 
Policy, English Manners, is there always sure. to 
meet with attention. On these subjects not a few 
works have been written, by men, too, whose names 
everywhere command respect ; yet the labour of in- 
vestigation is still continued with the same assi- 
duity. The mine is still worked, confidently hoping 
that some rich vein of ore may yet be found which 
has escaped the observation of preceding labour- 
ers. We quote on this subject the words of a Ger- 
man contemporary on a work that has lately ap- 
peared on “ England,” by J. Venedy: 

“If it can be said that the whole European world 
is at this moment in a state of crisis, the termina- 
tion and result of which is nowhere to be foreseen, 
then nowhere do the symptoms of this European 
crisis shew themselves so openly and on so grand 
ascale as in England. For this reason were the 
regards of all thinking men turned at all times to- 
wards this wonderful island-kingdom ; for this 
reason are they the more so at this moment, when 
a revolution is taking place, without a parallel in 
history, and which in both those countries of Eu- 
rope that stand in a like degree of culture as Eng- 
land, claims, on account of its unusual forms and 
its immensity of purport, the most universal atten- 
tion. The regards of France and Germany are un- 
interruptedly turned towards England, ‘and they 
must be so; for England is working now miore prac- 
ticajly and more thoroughly than themselves on the 
grafid fundamental question of European civilisa- 
tion; that is, of a European Future. Accordingly, 
in France, as in Germany, a literature is augment- 
ing which endeavours to serve as a guide with re- 
gard to England, and which views English affairs 
as the thermometer for all Europe.’’* 

It may be asked, wkat is to be the result of all 
these our remarks? ‘l'o what are they the preface? 
To the first question we reply, we do not doubt 
they will have no better result than most attempts 
to combat any prejudice generally have; they will 
be called partial by those whose views are different, 
and they will only cling to their opinions with more 
tenacity than before. For to get free from the 
habit of prejudice, of authorities, and of moment- 
ary impressions, a certain mental exertion is ne- 
cessary which not many are willing to make. As 
to the second question, we answer, that what is 
written above is intended as introductory to sume 
observations on English criticism of German art, 
called forth by an article on the subject which ap- 
peared lately in an English review—one of those 
periodicals which, like certain flowers, unfold their 
beauties but at distant intervals—one of the family 
trimestria, which, from their greater rarity, seem, 


like the Cactus grandiforus, on that account to lay 


claim to more particular attéhtion, and to expect 
unqualified admiration. 

In order that it may be seen in what spirit the 
unsparing deterioration of the English reviewer is 
received in Germany, we shall interweave with our 
own remarks some observations on this subject ta- 
ken from a late number of the Augsburger Alige- 
meine Zeitung. We cannot, in justice, but acknow- 
ledge the calm and temperate spirit in which the 
article is written, and the readiriess to allow their 
full worth and weight to certain of the English 
critic’s views, even when not flattering to the Ger- 
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man or German artist. Nor is this in a smalj ,, 
gree praiseworthy; for, be it remembered, Gy, 
many is proud, and we, for our part, think With 
reason, of the advances art has made under her 
fostering care, and of those her sons who hay 
so worthily contributed, as we have elsewher 
said, “to make German art respected throughoy 
Europe.” In the higher walks of art she think, 
the supremacy is hers; it is to her what then} 
over the sea is to us; and, whether correct or not 
in the notion, that has nothing to do with the fe, 
ing it inspires, nor should it lessen the merit af 
replying to so rough an attack as that of the re. 
view in question with such moderation and absence 
of anything like ill-nature. 

“In this article, entitled ‘ Modern Painting ig 
Germany,’ ’’ writes the correspondent of the Allge. 
meine Zeitung, ‘* correct and crooked views, what js 
true and what is untrue, what is tenable and yp. 
tenable, form a most strange compound. Like the 
English nation, so, too, literary and artistical cri. 
ticism take everywhere a sharp, practical view of 
things ; this it is impossible to deny. But prudeay 
to the highest degree of sobriety, bent on cer. 
tain national prejudices even unto one-sidedness, 
often giving up the ideal import to certain techy. 
cal advantages, and just as often reducing all to, 
mere natural standard, the power, generally speak. 
ing, is denied her to seize the artistic historic) 
productions of the foreigner in ‘philosophical cop. 
nexion, and in the characteristic features of a work 
of art to read the very soul ofa nation.” This asser. 
tion, we fear, is not without foundation. We (tie 
English) are, we believe, too apt to view the pro 
gress of those changes which mark the spiritual de. 
velopment ofa nation as single and separate. We 
note the several points attained as stadia in the march 
of mind, but we often do so without reference to the 
relative position of other powers which are in move- 
ment in advance of or beside us. And it is not s0 
that history, either of a country or of art, should be 
studied. The gloom and the brightness of the po- 
litical sky are no more of sudden appearance or 
independent existence than the cloud or the clear 
blue in the heaven of external nature. When the 
thunder is heard with a crash which, for the mo- 
ment, seems to make the earth less firm on its old 
foundations, we know that a thousand viewless 
agents have long before been at work to produce 
the shock—that all the elements have been in 
league together. 
heaven of a nation’s destiny we suddenly behold 
a growing cloud, which, at last, swollen to excess, 
discharges its scathing fury on a whole generation 
of men. 

When art too, like a rainbow, with its lovely 


tints beautifies the land, we may deduce from its 


appearance something of the time and circumstance 
of its birth; not merely that it was called into ex- 
istence when troublesome times were over and glad 
peace returned, but by its lofty or less ambitious 
proportions judge whether it be of noontide or of 
even; by its vividness, whether the sun-light be 
bright or dimmed; whether the storm on whose 
ruins it has arisen deluged the earth with rain, ot 
gave but sparingly its dropping moisture. ; 
English and German art are, it is true, very dif- 
ferent from each other. But to set up our own as 
the standard by which to judge the Munich or Dus- 
seldorf school, would be as wrong as for them to 
make Meir frescoes the measute for English works 
We should consider not only the aim of modern 
German art, but we should go back some years be- 
fore this tendency declared itself. The question 's 
not, “Has Germany attained the highest point in 
art?” “that we have not, we are ourselves but too 
well aware,’ says the before-mentioned corres- 
pondent ; but whether the aim she has set herself 
be a worthy one, and whether her strivings to reach 
it have been marked by failure or success. It 8 
not perfection we are entitled to demand for 4 
poet or the painter before awarding him the wreath, 
but undeniable advancement towards perfection. 
The following remarks on this part of the subject 
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re $0 just that we have extracted them from the 
German paper, in preference to words of our own: 
«Ifthe opinion by the English reviewer were as 
orrect a8 it is concise and decided, it were then 
most excellent, and one to which we should be 
lived to bow in silence. But his views are as 
- sked and partly false as the sentence he utters 
;, short and depreciatory. To these cutting judg- 
ments belong the assertion, that the Munich school 
has abstracted itself entirely from nature; the 
Dusseldorf school, it is true, has taken nature for 
the foundation, but -has comprehended it quite 
falsely. He reproaches the regenerators of Ger- 
man art with having genes striven, or affected 
tostrive, after the highest walks of art. We say 
that they were quite right; and that it was with a 
rfect conviction. of what they were about they 
adventured on the grandest attempts, and set before 
themselves the highest aims; for with minute pen- 
cillings, even if, like Denner, counterfeiting every 
jit and wrinkle to be seen only through a glass, 
itisnot impossible to make further progress. With 
allattempts in portrait, fanciful composition (genre), 
landscape, be they all as true to nature as 
might be, one would infallibly have remained stick- 
ing in the slough : it was necessary henceforward 
toclimb to the highest places, even at the risk of 
overleaping those midway, and those, namely, of 
technical accomplishment, although it is with this 
the English. critic. chiefly reproaches our masters. 
Had Klopstock not had the courage to adventure 
at the very first onset on the most exalted sub- 
jects, the Messiah, we should have crept about long 
enough on the midway and lowest steps with 
Cronegk, Weisse, Rabener, Gleim, and Gessner. 
Klopstock’s poesy consisted algo, like some of the 
compositions of those reproducers of German art, 
in outlines, without peculiar colouring, without 
fulness of life’s blood, without sensual life; but 
a grand meaning was expressed therein, an exalted 
tendency, a soaring imagination that commanded 
respect, a.condensed fulness of thought, a gift of 
composition which, if it did even attempt the 
weal, was gigantic; in short, something. so en+ 
tirely different to what one had been accustomed 
to in the poetical attempts of the poetasters of that 
time, that in this circumstance we may find an ex- 
planation of the effect—to us of the present day 
almost enigmatical—which the poem of Klopstock 


favourably received than Mr. Russell’s Vocal En- 
tertainments. He has, at present, taken up his 
quarters at the Strand Theatre, where his short 
career has been prosperous enough, and the music 
much relished by his visitors. It still consists ex- 
clusively of his own compositions—a selection with 
which none of his audience seemed inclined to 
quarrel. His last production—a piece of music 
adapted to Byron’s Mazeppa—may be reckoned 
amongst his best effusions, and appears peculiarly 
suited to the wild character of the incident and 
poetry. Mr. Russell’s melodies, generally pos- 
sessing some peculiarly marked characteristic, are 
perhaps better calculated to obtain with the masses 
greater and more.lasting popularity than music of 
much higher. pretensions. He sang very well, 
accompanying himself on one of Messrs. Kirkman 
and Son’s fonda pianofortes, an excellent instru- 
ment, which goes so.well with Mr. Russell’s songs, 
and seems to have attained to high perfection. 





VARIETIES. 

Expedition to South America.—The Times under- 
stands that an expedition, which promises the most 
important results both to science and commerce, 
is at this moment fitting out for the purpose of 
navigating some of the most important unexplored 
rivers in South America. It is to be under the 
command of Lord Ranelagh. Several noblemen 
and gentlemen have already volunteered to accom- 
pany his lordship; and the enterprising and scien- 
tific band, it is said, will sail as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements shall be completed. ‘ 

Charles Bucke, Esq., the author of “ The Beau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature,’ a 
work of great merit and excellent feeling, pub- 
lished some twenty-five years ago, and less known 
than it ought to be, died this week at Islington. 
He long laboured under bad health, and was, we 
lament to say, one of those who found that litera- 
ture was a very bad. nursing mother, even to the 
gifted and most deyvoted:of her children. Misfor- 
tune.and struggle were his lot. 

The Commercial Magazine; No. 1, has started at 
a time when the great alterations in our mercantile 
system may well give an impulse to a periodical 
devoted to trading intelligence. The present ap- 
pears to take up the leading subjects, and to treat 
them knowingly. 





exercised on the higher and inferior cl of 
poetry, as well as on the mental part of the nation 
atlage. It issince then only that for the highest 
ideas and intuitions we. have had a poetical lan- 
guage that was never wanting in power.. The 
Nazarenes (as the regenerators of German art 
were jeeringly called) did a like service to paint- 
ing, inasmuch as they set up a grammar, according 
towhich the art that had but babbled for so long 
atime learned again to speak. The artists learned 
to feel self-respect when they saw their talents 
employed in public works on a large scale. Land- 
Scape, portrait, &c. also derived their advantage; 
for as the higher includes more or less the lower 
grades, it must be clear that the genius of an 
Overbeck or Cornelius contains in itself more re- 
forming power than the divided activity of a whole 
Tange of painters of fanciful subjects who employ 
themselves with timid imitations of nature, until 
an ideal central point has been found for the high- 
est class of art.”” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.— On Tuesday, Donizetti’s La Fa- 
vorite, for the first time this season, was given in 
the presence of her Majesty, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, &c. &e.° Massol, as Alphonse, 
Was in great force ; and -his ‘singing of “ Pourtant 
amour ne soyez pas ingrate’’ was received with 
especial delight: it was clearly Ja favorite of the 
fvening. Wednesday and Thursday there was no 
performance owing to the illness of M. Condere. 
ti Strand—Among the numerous musical exhibi- 
tons fostered by the London season, few are more 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind, by G. 
Moore, M.D., post 8vo, 9s,—The History of Greece, by C. 
Thirlwall, D.D., Vol. I11., 8vo, 12s.—Elements of Physics, 
by C. F. Peschell, translated from the German, with 


| Pg by West, Vols. II. and IIL., fer 8vo, 13s. 6d.— 


Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, Part I1., by A. Nesbit, 
12mo, roan, 7s. 6d. — Key to ditto, 12mo, roan, 7s. —Clif- 
ton’s Letter to Dr. Hook, 8vo, sewed, 1s.—Prometheus 
Chained of Aschylus, in English Verse, by Rev. G. C. 
Swayne, M.A., 2s. 6d.— Joe Miller's Jests, 2d edit. 12mo, 
3s..6d. — Little French Instructor, by Mdlle. Tiesset, new 
edit. 12mo, 3s.— Tarquin, and the Consulate; a Tragedie, 
by R. N. Greaves, 12mo, sewed, 3s. 6d.—Sparke’s Easy In- 
troduction to Chemistry, 2d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—A Memoir 
of the Life and Character of Thomas Wilson, Esq., 8vo, 
12s. — Hook’s Family Prayers, 5th edit. 18mo, 2s.— Con- 
structive Latin Exercises, by J. Robson, B.A., 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
—An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, by R. Potter, 
A.M., 8vo, 8s. 6d.— Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, roy. 4to, 2d edit. 7/. 7s.—Lectures on Ethics, 
by Dr. Brown, with Preface by Dr. Chalmers, post 8vo, 
8s. 6d.—Denison’s Cricketer’s Guide for 1846, 12mo, sewed, 
2s. 6d.— D’Aubigne’s Reformation, Vol. IV., royal 8vo, 
sewed, 3s. 6¢d.—Judah’s Lion, 3d edit. fep. 6s.—Bridge’s 
119th Psalm, 18th edit. fep. 7s. — Paley’s Evidences Epi- 
tomised, by J. W. Smith, 2d edit. fep. 3s.—Spier’s Manual 
of Commercial Terms, 12mo, 4s. 6d.— Ditto English and 
French Dictionary, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — English Hexapla, me- 
dium 4to, 2/. 2s.; royal 4to, 3%. 3s.— The Book of In- 
heritance and Opening of Seven Seals, &c., by J. Wilson, 
3s. 6d. — Memuirs of the Rev. R. C. Whuolley, 12mo, 5s.— 
Wardlaw on Infant-Baptism, 3d edit. 12mo, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or. watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

h. m. 5. 1846. 
12 5 242] Aug.12 . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PRIFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Directors. 


James Stuart, Esq., Chairman, . 
Hanangt Dx Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 

Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Eaq. 

Edward Boyd, Esq.» Resident. William Railton, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boya, esq-, Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident. | FH. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F¥. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 


+ This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security fo a large paid-up Capital, and im the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Its Annual Income being upwards of £82,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst December 
1840, is as follows :— ; 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 

° 6 Years 10 Month: 683!. 6s. 8d. 
5000 Sw ~Ss«G Years . ° 
5000. ~S 4 Years s.%e 400 
$000 2 Years e ® 200 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where the [nsur- 
ance is for Life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., aud E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 


00 
00 





Tuomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WituiaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
William Banbury, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s Collége, 


Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate ot 
um which compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
s, in effect, equivalent ‘to an aunusi-bonus. They have likewise the 
security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance tund of nearly a 
uarter of a million, and an annual income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 
from the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. | 
£0 17 3 £019 1 | £1 n 10 
Le oe | zm s © 7 
5 | : oe DD 2 14 10 
1 19 10 4 01 
37 «0 | 6 0 10 


Age. 





20 
30 
40 1 0 
50 11 1 
60 3 4 


One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit tor seven 
years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt upon 
the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for Advances of Money, as security for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least t outlay is desirable, the varied 
and comprehensive tables otf the Argus will be found to be particularly 
tavourable to the Assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, and 


Policies issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


OMMERCIAL BANK of LONDON, 


Lothbury, and 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Directors. 
RicHarp WALKER, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Jonn Taxwor, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Barnewall, Esq. Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
William Beresford, Esq., M.P. Bawaee Goes Esq. 
1 
John Shewell, Esq. 
Manager.—Mt. Alfred R. Cutbill. 


vi d, Esq. George Rennie, jun., Esq. 
William nt, Fi ao Sue basens tae ’ 
foot, Esq. 
4 J hh Thompson, Esq. 
Sa Underwood, Esq. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Amory, a Moores; and Messrs. Norris and 
8. 
ice is by given, that the DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six per Cent 
Lp tee mg oialf-Year ending the 30th of June, 1846, is now in 
course of PAYMENT at the Banking-House of the Company in Lothbury. 
‘he business of the Bank is conducted on the following principles :— 
bender of parties received and kept on the plan generally adopted by 
kers. 
Lavartics baving current accounts with this Bank have the advantage of 
transferring any surplus balance to a deposit account bearing interest, and 
sums of money are received on deposit from parties not keeping current 
accounts at such rate of interest and for such periods as may 
werhe agency for country and foreign banks undertaken on such turms as 
may be agreed upon. ¢ 
Purchases and sales of British and foreign securities, &c. effected, divi- 
dends received, and every description of banking business transacted. 


By order of the . 
Dated August 1, 1846. A. R, CUTBILL, Manager. . 
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THE LAST NIGHT BUT TWO OF THE SEASON. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, are respectfully in- 
— that there will be an EXTRA NIGHT on Sie hd NEXT, 
15th, when will be ‘ last time this Season, M 
ang @euvre, IL DO GIOVANNI. Donna pet » M Grisi; 
Donna Elvira, Madile. Sanchioli; Zerlina, Made. Castellan ; ” Don Giovanni, 
Sig. Fornasari; Leoporeilo, Sig. } Masetto, F. Lablache; Il 
Commendatore, Sig. Boal ; and Don Ottavio, Ss . Mario. 
In the course of he highly successful New and inal Ballet 
= vertissement, e de tetpers “LES SUGEMENT DE PARIS ;” com a New 
Original GRAND Pas, com; 'y for this occasion |. Perrot, 
= Music by Sig. ni, entitled Let pbEs DEEssEs, ie Madile. eens 
Madlle. L. Grahn, and Madlle. Cerito, representing the arts of L JEeSSES 5 
Madlle. Louise Taglioni, Madile. James, Madlle. Honore, vepesbenting the 
Les Graces. M. 8t. Leon, Paris; Madlle. Lamoureux, L’Amour ; 
Qiadlle. Julien, L’Hymen; Mesdiles. Cassan and Demelisse, Nymphes; and 
a 


M. Perrot, Mercure. 

With other Novelties in the Ballet Department, eno the talent of 
Madlle. Taglioni, Madlle. Lucile Grahn, Madile. Cerito, Madlle. Louise 
Taglioni, Made. Petit Stephan, gigs ee a isse, ae — 
Julien, Lamoureux, M, St. Leon, . Venafra, M. 
M. Di Mattia, and M. Salles the wah oe which will be ‘an! an- 
r 
applications | for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 
Opera Col le. 

Moor Doors open at Seven o'clock, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven- 


LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAITS, lately so much eulogised by the leading papers, and 
particularly we e journals of the fine arts, are all non-inverted, and 
when coloured by Mr. Mansion, an artist of ‘ability, are the most exqui- 
site miniatures. Mr. Claudet operates himself, and never allows an 
inferior portrait to leave his establishment. Ladies have the attendance 
of a respectable female. 
Open from 9 o’clock.—18 King William Street, near the Adelaide 
Gallery. 


HE JOURNALS: of the FINE ARTS on PHO- 


“A rreot a. oo — a be Lae ae a flattering 
likeness we certainly nevcr expected tosee ; that cae ee however, 
was presented to us on recently visiting the establishment of Mr. Clau- 
det.?’—A theneum, July 4. 

** We confess we had no idea of the possibility of producing anything 
80: oe ioeol rane on a metal plate.”’—Art-Union, July 1. 

———— approach more nearl to the highly- 
finished fe than anything we have yetseen.”—Literary Gazette, 
_ 4. 











HE “TIMES” on PHOTOGRAPHY, 


April 22, 1846. 

**We have — much pleased with the inspection of some —— 
taken by MR. BEARD; a great improvement has been effected. ‘ 
portraits now exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out with a relief 
greatly desiderated in all the enttier specimens of the art, while his 
method of colouring renders them agreeable and life-like. 

Taken daily, from 9 till 6, at 85 65 King 5 William Street, me where = 
plication for licenses should be mad: Street, V 
and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 


HE STANDARD OF COGNAC.— 


Tar Best Cocnac Baanpry is the produce of a tract of land in 
France, well known as the Champagne District. 

To meeta nero perently disproportionate to the supply afforded by 
so limited ap area, foreign traders in the article were notoriously 
in the habit of adi mhocesting if it with other Brandies of an inferior quality ; 
and they thereby induced a great number of the Proprietors of the best 
Vineyards in that district to establish a Company, in the year 1838, under 
the name of the United a Proprietors’ Company, for the purpose 
of counteracting the baneful effects of such fraudulent practices upon 
the character of the Cognac Brandy, and of enabling the public to obtain 
ae them the genuine article. 

reputation which the Company now enjoys in the market is the 
sttongest proof of the fidelity with which they have hitherto 








GENTS WANTE D— 

A LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is desirous of pains 

Agents in London Environs. Respectable persons wil to en- 

gage as Agents will please to address to J. 8. 33 Regent Gaon Plecadilly, 
A Liberal Commission allowed. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT respectfull licits fri the Publi i 
Of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which has been. greatly inerensed 
to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth’s Silver Watches, 
46 each; excellent Silver ie “Aitto, at Me Guineas each; Lad 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's colin 


manut re is 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, vad ie 
33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


oO uv ISITORS to the CONTINENT— 
essrs. J. and R. Old Senn Foreign Agen 
the Royal  Acaienty, No. 7 Old Jewry, S reshad 
Soniry that they continue to receiv: Geoniguisente of ‘Objects of fine Arts, 
» &e. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 
jouse, &c, they undertake the Shipment of Eifects to all 
cane of the the world. 


a é pineat Co! ndents abroad, and every information, may be 
cation at their Office as above. ere 








Shakspeare’s Plays, Complete in One V, 
In 8vo, a New Edition, carefully revised (with Portrait), price only 1s 
ny of 
an PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARy 
inted from the _— of Sra: 
a-sketch of his Life, and a Glossary. iad 
Longman and as J. M. Richardson Hamil 
$on; Newman and Co.; Rivingtons; Whittaker gy oo, Hatchany 
Marshall, and Co; Allen and Co.; Smi aby 
Cowie, Jolland, and Co.; E. Hodgsun; H. - 
J. Dowding; J. Hearne; J. Bain; Capes and Son; R, Mackie- 
Bohn; L. ; J. Bumpus; M. Coomes ; Bickers and Bush ; ad 
and 8on; De’ ightons, Cambri ; Wilsons, York; Robinso; 
A. and C. Black, and Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinbur, gh. 


olume, 


ind Matoxr; With 


Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, with Explanatory 


= Boge grten Notes, by A. Cuanmers, Esq., F.S.A. In § Vols, §r4, 





Fourth Part of Dr. Townsend’s New Family Bible, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s, 6d., Part IV. (dedicated t » Sov 
’ » % of 0 the Sovereign, 


ee COMMUNION with GOD, 





LITERATURE URE AND ART. 
T°, BOOKSELLERS a and PUBLISHERS.— 


; into English, for publica- 
eae of French, German, and ee Compositions, either in Prose or 
, Dramatic or Fanciful. The Advertiser conceives that he possesses 
Be nce to identify his Style with the Author’s on whom he is engaged. 
Address A. B. C., Mr. Harrison, Stationer, Royal Exchange Buildings, City. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Illustrated Edition. 
D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
LACKIE and SON beg to announce that, by 


wags Pos di issue Part I., price 1s., of the 
Terep Volume of their hit 8vo Edition, being Vol. IV. "of the 
Original; with Notes by D. D. Scorr, and a Series of Authentic Portraits. 


38 —— Street, a 
6th August, 184 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
In post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


5 Poteet fe from MADRAS; ots First Impres- 
of a Residence in I 
By a LADY. 


On September lst, 
The WILD SPORT'S and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY of the HIGHLANDS. By Cnaarues Sr. Jou, Esq, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Superior School-Books. 
93d Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 





the purposes for — they were formed. 
This Compan engaged to supply Messrs. BETTS and CO., as 
appears by the A Soe letter:— 
** Cognac, l4th March, 1846. 


‘6 Messrs. Betts and Co., London. 

‘*Gentlemen,—We have very great pleasure in confiding to your care 
the sale of our Best Baanpry, d from the District, 
in order that you me 4 be enabled, by the use of your Metausc Car- 
suLE, to guarantee the Genuinx Axticusx to the public, at a fair re- 





BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an Introduction to the Spelling, Pro- 
and D of the English Language. 

Butter’s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, 
upon an entirely new and ag Plan, by which Dissylables are rendered 
as easy as t! and 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. 30th Edition, price 1s, 6d, bound. 

0., Ha- 


Sold by Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., Longman and © 
Mosley and Som, i Derby; Oliver cae Boyd, 





milton and Co., London; H. 
argh; J. M‘Glashan, Dubl: 





munerating price, and that we may derive a benefit from the 
of our trade through the rS and P 
of your house. e ares —_ 

z dient servants, 





* Your 
*¢ For the United Winageed Proprietors’ Company, 
GEO. SALIGNAC, Manages. ” 
And Messrs. Betrs and Co., under the title of La Socrsrx Vien1- 
cour CHAMPENOISE, beg to inform those 
consumers who wish for the Best Cog- 
nac Brandy, which they designate “ Tue 


Sranvarp or Coonac,” that the same 
can be purchased throughout the King- 
dom, in bottles, at the — of 4s. We per 
bottle for the coloured, an ttle 
for the pale; each ey beit sotared 
by the Patent Metallic Capsule, which 
essrs. Berrs and Co. have the sole 
right of making, and which, when bear- 
ing the annexed impression, is a self- 
evident and certain safeguard against the 
eo of adulteration ; and proof that 
was affixed to the bottle at their Stores, 
No. 96 Sr. Jonx Stazet, Lonpon. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
- piney! tn ee highly org to the skin, p: Possessing 
a ic au ny, is label. Perkins’ 
steel ate of fespa on Eastie. = —— 7 
without poe jay ly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
‘SNDRIE'S PagssrvaTive ToorH-Powper, an effectual preparation fi 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them i in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly le to the — and divesting the 
bs ae Oy impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
Hawnoair’s Morriine is the most beneficial extract of ol aE mK se sub- 
Sisow det betel pen the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
His trae oat Li uid is rodu: 
yy | a certainspecific forp’ cing a new growth 
ENDAIR’S Corp Canam oes ee great perfection. 
greasy spots from Silks, 
pauzetinaMansine on ork Linen, to be used without 't preparation, ls.a 











Lords Stowell and Eldon. 
In 8r0, price 5s. cloth, 
A‘ SKETCH of the LIVES of LORDS 


STOWELL and ELDON; with additional matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss’s Work on the Chancellor. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD SURTEES, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








The New Edition of the English Hexapla. 


Large 4to, price 2/, 2s. 
HE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT in the 


Largest Type, with the Six English rgemmyy 9 of Wicur, Tynx- 
DALE, Anp. CRANMER, GENEVAN EXILEs, 8H CatH. CoLLecs, and 
Kixo oo rhrpne Ge premnt authorised), printed in full, in parallel colmuns, 


by 7 oan Work is a Treasury of the most condensed criticism. 

ure I am, that there commeth more knowlege and vnderstondinge of 
the Scripture b by y Soe translacyons, then by all the — ryt 
histicall doctours. Ry that abe ny one interpreteth so: 
scurely in er same translateth another (for els he at elf) 
more manifestly by a more playne vocable of thesame meanyng in 
place.”—Bishop se 
_Sarauel and Sons, Paternoster Row, London; Warehouse for 
Bibles, New Testaments, Psalters, Concordances, Lexicons, &c. in Ancient 
and Modern Languages. 





In small 8vo (with Portrait), price 6s., the Second Edition, revised, of 


HE LIFE of WICLI-F 
By SHARES WEBB LE eae, M.A. 
Late Principal of the East India College, Haileybury. 
Rivi » St. eat Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 

1. The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
Qvols. 12%, . ‘ 

2. The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 6s. 

3. The LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL. 6s. 





or, the Old Testament in = Cheenel ical 
Prayers, and Not oa anes 


By the Rev. enonen TOWNSEND, Dp. 
Canon of Durham, 


in Sections, yj th 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 


The FIRST VOLUME. Price 11. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THIS sE,goy 





- Christian Boyhood at a Public School. By the Re 
Charles Wordsworth. 11. 4s. ai 
Palmer (Rev. W.) on the Doctrine of Development snj 
Conscience. 9s. 6d. 
baa a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. F. Vidal, 
Landon’ 3 (Rev. E. H.) Dictionary of the Councils of tie 
urch, 12s. 
Poems. By Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 3s. 6d. 
James’s (Rev. Dr.) Practical Comment on the Ordination 
Service. 7s. 6d. 
Mountain’s (Bp.) Songs of the Wilderness, 53, 6d, 
Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) First German Book. 5s. 6, 
Sacred Poems for Mourners. With Introduction by the 
Rev. R. C. Trench. 6s. 6d. 
. Todd (Rev. Dr.) on the Prophecies of Antichrist in the 
The Abbare of Shaftesb 
e Ss 0 tesbury; or, the Days of 
Gaunt; a Tale. 7s. 6d. : . — 
Poems. By the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. 5s. é¢. 
. Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. Francis Vidal, 5s, 
Cureton’s (Rev. W.) Vindicie Ignatian. 6s. 6d. 
. Slade’s (Rev. J.) Plain Parochial Sermons. Vol. VI. 6s. 
. Spencer’s (Bp.) Visitation Tour in Madras and Tinne- 
velly. 6s. 6d. 
Lempriere’s (Rev. F. D.) Lectures on the Collects, 12s, 
. Virgilii Opera. Vol. II. (Ain. 1—6.) With Latin Notes, 
selected by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 12s. 
Evans’s (Rev. R. W.) Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 


6s. 

Townsend’s (Rev. Dr.) Scriptural Communion with Goi; 
or, New Family Bible. Part LV. , 

Early Influences. By the Author of “ Truth without 
Prejudice.” 3s. 6d. 

Nind’s (Rev. W.) Legend of Latimer, and other Poems 
5s. 


NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED DURING THIS 
SEASON. 
Moberly’s (Rev. Dr.) Discourses on the Sayings of the 
Great Forty Days. Second Edition. 10s. Gd. 
. Wordsworth’s (Rev. Dr.) Diary in France. Second Eii- 
tion. Gs. 6s. 

Passages from the Life of the late Rev. Robert Anderson. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Anderson. Third Edition. 6s. 
Adams’s (Rev. W.) Distant Hills: a Sacred Allegory. 

Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Le “we (Rev. C. W.) Life of Wiclif. Second Edition. 


ented 's(Rev. Dr.) Theophilus Anglicanus, Fourt 
Edition. 8s. 6d. 
Truth without Prejudice. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


. Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Bean’s (Rev. J.) Family Prayers for every Day in tle 
Month. Twentieth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Davys’s (Bp.) History of England for Children, Sevewé! 
Edition. 2s, 6d. 
11. Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Questions on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. Second Edition. 4s. 
12. Siade’s (Rev. J.) Annotations on the Epistles, Fifih 
Edition. 18s. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 5s. 


RANKS on URINO-GENITAL DISEASES. 

Part I. On a age and cong exemplifying the Influence of 1 
Scrofulous or Scorbutic State of System in jucing those Morbid Secre- 
tions, and shewing that the true nature of their diseased action is Irritatvé, 
not Inflammatory. 


(Published by the Author, 90 Blackfriars Road, London.; 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
eS 
— a Cea See, Murray's Home anv Colonial Library. 


Price only 19, 
KSPEany ph COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


nd Matoxe; With 


On September Ist, post 8vo, 5s. 
I. 


vo. of AGNES STRIcKLAND’s Lives| THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
of the QUEENS Of ENGLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN, Esq. 
comprising the LIFE of MARY of MODENA, Consort of Lately published, 


_— LETTERS from MADRAS; or, First Impressions ofa Residence in India. 
‘ By a LADY. 
II, > 
HoRACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN, and the Seizure and Defence 
ea al REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. of Jellalabad. By Rev. G, R. GLEIG. 
with Gop, piited, with a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOL- JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
in Sections, ig, LAND. Now first printed in 8vo, in 3 vols, with Portraits, 


D. sis, bound. NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 


loo Place, Itl. 
HOCHELAGA; In Monthly Numbers, the first of which will be published with the Magazines at the end of the Month, price One Shilling, 
with Illustrations by LEEcu (to be completed in Twelve Numbers), 


England in the New World. Edited by ELIOT WAR- ‘ 7 
wMION, Esq., Author of “ The Creseent andthe Cross.” | THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
2 vols. small Svo. IN SEARCH OF 
By the Rey, A Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Wome and Abroad. 
actin a By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
’ Mrs. F, Vidal, The WILD IRISH GIRL. Author of “ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” “‘ The Scattergood Family,” ‘The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,” &c, 
Souncils of the By LADY MORGAN. Forming the New Volume of qnesiceinasieenstsesiepninbanahio 
7 “ Colburn’s Standard Novels.” RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
8. Od, ° P 
the Ordination Complete for 6s. bound, with Portrait. *,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 








a 
IIS SEAsoy 





* = HE NORTH BRITISH RE VIEW. 4to, 16s. in cloth, with Eleven Coloured Plates, : 
luction by the ¥ No, X.—Aveusr. WO SYSTEMS of ASTRONOMY. 


nee an8 See See Ist. The Newtonian System. 


AYusitto the Court of the Czar. By RICHARD SOUTH- I. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 2d. The System in accordance with the Holy 


8 of John of WELL BOURKE, Esq. II. The Jacobites. Scriptures: 
: III. Russia under Nicholas. By ISAAC FROST. 
: yi 2 vols., 21s. bound, IV. The New Timon. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
6s. 6d. V. Newman on Development. 

Vol. VI. Gs, VI. Baron Humboldt’s Researches in Central Asia. 
4S and Tinne- = 
Collects, 12s SECOND SERIES of the STANHOPE Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. With ithe En English Notes and Homeric Glossary of Professor 


: Dublin; J. M‘Glashan. ANTHON. his sanction, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head 
h h Latin Notes, MEMOIRS. Master of King’s College School, London.” , ’ 


+ ’ The Second Edition, price 7s. 
Second Series, Comprising the Seven Years’ Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. ’ . . Also, fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. strongly bound, 
, P i 2. bound ANUAL of BRITISH BIRDS: including VIRGIL’S JENEID, with ANTHON’s Notes 
j i . +) Wi llustrations, 31s. 6d. bound, the essential Characters of the Orders, Families, oo and - : " ° 
“gy with God 3 vols., with I ; Species ; with an Introduction to the Study of Ornithology. j d Edi- Edited, with his sanction, by Dr. MAJOR. 
Be , tion, with an Appendix of recently observed Species, and Indices a Latin London; John W, Parker, West Strand. 
ruth without and English Names. 
. By Professor MACGILLIVRAY, ses P 
niet Dia VII M hal College, Aberdeen. ’ Se Second Edition, improved, 3s., of 
The MODERN ORLANDO. * '*” This work contains descriptions of all the birds which have been P A L E r Ss EVIDENC E S, EPITOM ISED, 
met’ with in the British islands, sufficiently in detail to enable the student without omitting or weakening any point therein, With Exami- 
to refer an object to its proper place. nation Questions, 


By JOSIAH W. SMITH, B.C.L. 
Adam Scott (late Scott and Webster), Charterhouse Square. Of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


tichrist in the 





Anthon's Homer, edited by Major. 


VII. Miscell Works of Sir J Mackintos! eee ey gy 
. iscelianeous Orks 0 ir James ackintosh. Oo M E R’ s I L I A D: Books a to III. 








YG THIS In Seven Cantos, price 6s. 





“Every one will acknowledge here the rising of a new State of Modern Egypt. Lately published, 2s. 
star, destined to move with brilliancy in an orbit of its own.” In 2 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, price 34s. cloth, EXAMINATIO N QU E ST IONS and 
Second Eii- ~Britannia. [THE MODERN HISTORY and CONDITION | 4NSWERS, from Burner on the Thirty-Nine Articles. 


of EGYPT, its CLIMATE, DISEASES, and CAPABILITIES: ex- London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 
band oo hibited gone seomape joe berg Pe wo tip ag = 1 With - 
ert Anderson, Account e Proceedings of Mahommed Ali Pasc' ‘om 1801 to 1845. 1 - 
tion. 6s. ee By WILLIAM HOLT YATES, MD. ‘ LASS 2.3% 1 & SS 8, 
red Allegory. . . _— Member @ Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. * 4 
The following are just ready : London: Smith, Fider, and Co., 65 Cornhill. CICERO PRO PLANCIO. 1s. 
‘ond Edition CICERO DE SENECTUTE. ls 
; VIIt. Seventh Thousand, in small 8vo, 5s. 6d. CICERO DE AMICITIA. ls. 
snus, Fourti TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. RACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the TACITI GERMANIA. 1s, 
i SECOND ADVENT. TACITI AGRICOLA. 1s. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE, Authoress of “‘ The Barnabys in By Rev. HUGH WHITE. PLATONIS PHEDO. 2. 


America,” “‘ The Robertses,” &c. Works by same Author. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


2 vols. small 8vo. A et Senie of = rue Happiness. In 8vo, price 2s. 6d., illustrated with Drawings in Colour, Part I. of the 
louie ie Bs ae NATOMY of th 
Meditations and Addresses, chiefly on the Sub- Ic ROSCOPI © as and DISEASE. — 
a Se pea gga By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.R- C.S. Eng., F.L.S., &c. 


Twenty Sermons preached in St. Mary’ s Chapel Author of a “ History of British _— water Alge.” 
Thirty-Nine LOST and WON ; of Ease, Seventh Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth. To be completed in about Twelve Monthly P: 


Part I. contains the description of the pea go Chyle, and Blood. 
0%, TheLove Test. By the Author of “The Maid’s Husband.”| | Profession and Practice. Sixth Thousand. | °**" mm iidon: 8. Highley, 52 Fleet Street. 


3 vols. ton anid by allt peckaation: Sane «ae The Cheapest Musical Publication ever offered to the Public, 
in respect both to Quality and Quantity. 


. Honour to Beethoven.—New Music just published. ANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 
EETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS for TWO «for the Organ or Planoforte,areanged by Vinca’? Novato. 


Seven an on din um Pianoforte, arranged by ENT Ni 

SEASES. bs th ac clu & Vol e of the edited ben Bo TENOR, and BASS, ope Numbers. Nos. 1 to 17, Pathe whole Work will be complete in Twelve "monthly enten,, con- 

influence of 3 NELSON LETTERS and DESPATCHES. | ficty, and dcdicated to the Rigi Hon. the Far! of Falmouth, President of | ‘iting 10 Pages eact rice Gd. Nace oo ce aes een 

Morbid Secre- the same. Nos. 1 to 6, each 9¢.; Nos.7, 8,9, 10,11, and 12, each 10s. 6d.; Published by J. Alfred Novello, 6 Street, | and 24 Poultry ; 

n is Irritative, Nos. 15, 14, 15, 16, and 17, each 12%s.; or the entire Set, price 6l. 6s. ae by Simpkin, nang ert “and be procured by order of every 
usicseller, Bookseller, ingdom. 

London ; Published only by Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., 6 New Burlington 

don., Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, treet, Music-sellers to Her Majesty. Remember to order “ Novello’s Edition. 


ayings of the 
5. Gd. 








3s. 6d. 
: Prose Com- 





en, Sevenih Ix. 


tles, Fifth 








loo Place. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








——————— 
NEW WORKS. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. A New 
Edition. rk A Author’s Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
CUTHBERT SOUTHEY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits. 


[Next week, 
Ir. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. By a Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the CONNOP 
THIRLWALL). A New Edition, revised, with Notes. 
Vol. III. Demy 8vo, with — 12s, 


LIFE of AMIR DOST MOHAMED KHAN, 
of KABUL; with his Political Proceedings towards the 
English, Russian, and Persian Governnients, including the 
Victory and Disasters of the British Army in Afghanistan; 
B MOHA N LAL, Esq , Knight of the Persian Order of the 
Lion and Sun; lately attached to the Mission in Kabul. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 30s. 


Iv. 
oe REE TS of PHYSICS. Part II. 

mderable Bodies—Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 

Electro-Dynami¢s. By C. F. *PESCHEL, Principal of 
the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by = — 2 vols. fep. 8vo, with 
Diagrams and Woodcuts, 1 

Vol. I. contains The Physics * Ponderable Bodies, 7s. 6d. 


The USE of the BODY i in relation to the MIND. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London, ‘ec. Post 8vo, 9s. 

By the same Author, 2d Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. 


Published hy Order of the Lords Cembiilaanve of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, ana of the Museum of Economic 
Geology in London. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, with Woodcuts and 
9 large Plates (seven co! ‘oured), 21s. 


BORDEAUX: its WINES, and the CLARET 
COUNTRY. By C. COCKS, B.L., "Translator of the Works 
of Mignet, Michelet, and Quinet. Post 8vo, with View of 

eaux, 8s. 6d. 

. _ “This is the weather for claret, and many readers may 

wish to learn all about the country where grows the vine 
from which it is made, how it is made, and what are its qua- 
lities, characteristics, and cost. In this volume they will 
find the intelligence sought. They will have a history of 
Bordeaux from the earliest period to the present day, a de- 
scription of the acai of the Gironde, where the -vine is culti- 
vated, and all thi iculars. concerning the manufacture of 
the excellent tipp known to our markets and tables by the 
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M R. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF EGYPT, NUBIA, 
AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 


By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of “The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,” “ Sturmer,” &. 


2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 


2. 3. 
3 vols. post 8vo, The Author's Edition. 


3 vols, post 8vo, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author 
sittin Liat Oxo dereasee damien g A POET’S BAZAAR. - 


Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON, By H. C. ANDERSER,, Aninet.f.*. The Improviaten’ 
Author of ‘‘ The Femme de Chambre,” &c. From the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 


4. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DR. HOOKWELL.” 
2 vols. post Svo, 


THE PENSCELLWO00D PAPERS: 
COMPRISING 
ESSAYS ON THE SOULS AND FUTURE LIFE OF ANIMALS; 
ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS; 
ON THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE; 


ON THE ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
OF IRELAND. 


By the Author of “ Dr, Hookwell.” 
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